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Cautiously the Coamo nosed her way out of New York harbor through 
a thick February fog. Once past Sandy Hook, her course lay along a 
straight line twenty degrees east of south for fourteen hundred miles. 

After the traditionally rough weather “off Hatteras,” we voyaged under 
a turquoise sky over an unbelievably blue sea until the fourth morning 
brought into view, first, the palm-fringed shore with its background of 
picturesque mountains; then Old Morro and the remains of the seawall 
with its water gate; then the pink palace of the governor, the oldest 
building under the American flag; and finally, the odd blend of commer- 
cial bustle and tropical leisureliness which characterizes the business 
water front of the San Juan of today. It was this harbor and its environs 
which constituted the puerto rico (rich port) of the Spanish explorers, 
while the island as a whole they named for San Juan; but in course of 
time these names traded places, the island becoming Puerto Rico and the 
harbor and city of San Juan, its metropolis and chief commercial center. 
Incidentally, it is interesting to find that even the “tight little island” 
of Porto Rico shows a tendency to think of itself as having a capitalistic 
North, with San Juan; an aristocratic South, with Ponce; and a progres- 
sive West, with Mayaguez, the seat of the Agricultural College and Ex- 
periment Station and the site of greatest activity in the recently com- 
mercialized and rapidly growing needlework industry. 

San Juan, as the seat of the insular government, now shows the visitor 
a new Capitol building in quite the architectural style which constitutes 
the pride of more than one American state; while, as a counter-poise, a 
large government hospital in the edge of the town and the small but 
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excellent building of the School of Tropical Medicine adjoining the Capi- 
tol grounds, are beautiful examples of Spanish architecture. 

This School of Tropical Medicine, founded on faith without waiting 
for funds, is a joint enterprise of Columbia University and the Univer- 
sity of Porto Rico. The main campus of the latter is at Rio Piedras, a 
few miles south. The School is primarily an institution for research in 
tropical medicine and related welfare problems, for which Porto Rico 
affords an ideal “proving ground” for the tropical and Latin-American 
world—and more than this, for the States can learn much from Porto 
Rico which will be of vital significance in guiding the evolution of their 
own social economics. 

Among many other problems, the School of Tropical Medicine is study- 
ing the food supply and nutritional condition of the people of Porto 
Rico; and in this connection, the writer was invited to spend the latter 
half of February there, giving evening lectures on the chemistry of nu- 
trition at the School and devoting long days to field studies of food and 
nutrition conditions throughout the island in company with Dr. Donald 
H. Cook, head of the department of chemistry of the School and uniquely 
qualified as a student of the food conditions of the island. An ideal 
“guide, philosopher, friend,’ and interpreter, he enabled the writer to 
learn in days what would ordinarily require months or years. As the 
island is only about one hundred miles long and thirty-five miles wide, 
it was possible, in the course of about seven hundred miles of carefully 
planned driving, to make a rapid first-hand survey of practically its 
entire area. 

Topographically, it consists of a hilly interior with many steep moun- 
tains rising to heights of around 3,000 to 4,000 feet, surrounded nearly, 
but not quite, everywhere by a coastal plain. The dense population has 
nearly deforested the island; there are no very important mineral lands, 
nor distinctly industrial districts; economically, the entire area is clas- 
sified primarily in agricultural terms. 

The fertile, level lands of the coastal plain are practically monopolized 
by sugar cane, sometimes with a narrow fringe of coconut palm groves on 
what would otherwise be barren, sandy beaches; the eastern part of the 
interior with its wider, more open valleys is chiefly devoted to the growing 
of tobacco; and the western interior of closely packed hills with hardly 
any valley land, is the coffee country. Until recently these “three big 
cash crops” have been the island’s only important sources of income. 
Of late the exports of fruit and of needlework (especially hand-made lace 
and embroidery) are attaining economic importance. Grapefruit and 
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pineapples are grown on lands not too steep for cultivation nor suffi- 
ciently level and fertile to be monopolized by the sugar industry, and suffi- 
ciently accessible to San Juan to permit of placing the fresh fruit promptly 
and economically upon the steamer for the North. Bananas and man- 
goes are widely grown for home consumption, but only on a small scale 
because of the prohibitively high price of land. As the coffee bushes 
must be shaded by trees, the large “cooking banana” (plantain or plan- 
tano) is considerably grown in the coffee country, which now sends down 
an appreciable amount of this fruit for consumption in the cities on the 
coast and for shipment to the Porto Rican colony in the upper east side 
of New York City. 

It is estimated that, in the one generation since the Spanish-America 
war, the population of Porto Rico has grown from about 900,000 in 
1898-1900 to about 1,500,000 in 1930; while at the same time it has con- 
tributed about 100,000 to the population of New York City. 

The same period has seen a rapid industrialization of the agriculture of 
Porto Rico, particularly in the growing of sugar and tobacco. The 
planters of these crops have had the advantage (especially over their 
Cuban competitors) of enjoying duty-free entry for their products into 
the American market and have thus been enabled to extend their opera- 
tions at the expense of the area available for general farming. No other 
farming can support the capital investment needed to meet the prices 
which the sugar planters pay for land. Thus, along with increase of 
population, there has been a decrease in land area available for the grow- 
ing of food for home consumption. 

It is estimated that following the Spanish-American war the actual 
number of farms decreased by 30,000 while the large sugar and tobacco 
plantations increased their acreage by buying out the neighboring small 
farmers. In a sense, of course, the small farmers were not compelled to 
sell. They sold because the large tobacco growers, and in still higher 
degree the sugar planters, were able to offer, under the American tariff 
regime, unprecedently high prices for land. Having sold his farm, the 
small farmer, faced by rapidly rising land values on an island already 
thickly populated, was unable to buy another farm; and usually was 
unable to find a steady job, for the large planters naturally tend to the use 
of labor-saving machinery. 

Absentee or incorporated entrepreneirs immune to local public opin- 
ion but served by local lawyers and intent upon extending their areas of 
exploitation, are apt to find ways of getting what they want. Fora small 
farmer to attempt to hold out against the “logical economic development” 
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of the sugar or tobacco industry, is to put himself in much the position of 
a pedestrian attempting to hold the right of way against a steam roller. 
But developments which are logical from the standpoint of business 
economics are not always socially beneficial. “Agriculture is not only an 
industry, but also a way of life.” 

Thus the decrease in the number of farms meant that at least 150,000 
people (for Porto Rico families average large) were shifted from occupancy 
of owned land and ability to raise their own food to the casual labor group 
buying food at increasing prices and seeking jobs in competition not only 
with the preexisting proletariat but with this increased by about 600,000 
souls in thirty years! 

The commercial-economic advantage of inclusion within the American 
tariff territory has brought, or at least has largely contributed to, the social- 
economic disadvantage that the present employment in the island’s fixed 
area affords only half enough jobs, and only half-adequate subsistence, 
for its people. So rapidly that we have not realized what was happening, 
there has occurred under our own flag and in our own generation such a 
demonstration of exploitation by absentee landlordism' and resulting 
pressure of population upon food supply as we are accustomed to asso- 
ciate only with other civilizations—far away or long ago. 

A particularly well-informed Porto Rican has summarized the present 
condition of his countryman somewhat as follows: 


One-fifth, perhaps, may be said to be economically independent; a second fifth 
have fairly steady employment but with pay insufficient to support a fair standard of 
living, and little if any prospect of opportunity to get ahead—the competition for 
their positions is too great; below them is the middle fifth, able to find only seasonal 
or irregular jobs and those at starvation wages—of necessity they live in dire poverty; 
and still below this are two-fifths of the population of whom only God knows how they 
live at all. 


Doubtless the majority both of superficial observers and of fiscal ex- 
perts would paint a different picture. One typical tourist impres- 
sion is that the poor people are picturesque rather than poverty stricken; 
but a closer view reveals the fact that many a picturesque cabin is prac- 
tically devoid of furniture, bedding, or cooking utensils, and that while 
the laboring people keep themselves, their children, their scanty clothing, 
their cabins, and their dooryards clean and neat, a great proportion of 
them are seriously undernourished. Another prevalent tourist impres- 

1 The excellent welfare work which is being developed at the Fajardo central under the 


leadership of Sefior Bird should be mentioned as a brilliant exception to the generally 
prevailing methods of treatment of employees upon the large sugar and tobacco estates. 
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sion is that the people don’t do what they might to feed themselves by 
planting gardens; but investigation discloses the fact that even in the 
open country the landlords economize their costly acres by permitting 
the erection of tenant-worker’s cabins only in places where nothing will 
grow, or so close together that there is absolutely no space for gardening. 
If cabins are built on the edge of a cane field, the growing cane is often 
literally in contact with the back walls of the cabins; and the sides of the 
latter are so close together that the space between them is narrower and 
darker than an old-law tenement house “well”—an utterly impossible 
place in which to plant anything. To step out of doors is to step into the 
road. Fortunately, there is usually enough sunshine in the road so that 
Porto Rican children regularly escape rickets —even the pinched, anemic 
features, the emaciated chests; and the flabby “pot bellies” of the sadly 
undernourished and malnourished children are almost always supported 
by good straight legs. That the children are thus more shapely than 
the malnourished children of the North are apt to be, is doubtless another 
reason that the tourist, or even the American who lives on the island, is 
apt to underestimate the frequency among Porto Rican children of such 
seriously deficient nutrition as must necessarily handicap their future 
efficiency. 

Another reason for failure to realize the seriousness of the poverty in 
Porto Rico is the evidence of liberal expenditure upon internal improve- 
ments there: in the capital, many new public buildings; throughout the 
island, good roads; and in nearly every village, a good school house, evi- 
dently built within the last thirty years. And, the business man may 
ask, how could Porto Rico, if it were not prosperous, borrow money at 
lower interest than can most of our States? At the moment of writing, 
there comes to hand a municipal bond circular which quotes San Juan 
bonds at prices to yield the investor 4.40 per cent, while such prosperous 
cities as Detroit, Fort Worth, Los Angeles, and Tucson must pay 4.45, 
4.50, 4.60, and 4.65 per cent on their corresponding securities. 

We have, indeed, been slow to grasp the fact that under our flag and 
practically just off the shores of our mainland, social-economic conditions 
can be so different from anything that we know or have ever known in the 
States. We have had no previous experience of, or responsibility for, a 
situtation in which the government can be so prosperously solvent and 
the people so starvingly poor; of a community whose “favorable trade 
balance” can be so high while the condition of existence of the majority 
of its people is so low; or where agricultural land values are so high while 
agricultural wages are so low; in short, where the profits of a rich land go 
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into so few pockets (largely those of absentees) and the people who work 
the land are not only kept so poor in money but are also so inadequately 
fed and housed and so completely excluded from the possibility of raising 
any food for themselves and their children. 

Since Porto Rico ceased to be a Spanish and became an American 
“possession,”’ the fiscal control of insular government finance, by Federal 
officials, the cooperation of the Bureau of Insular Affairs in the floating 
of Porto Rican loans in our money markets, and the confidence inspired in 
investors by the extent to which “Washington stands back of’’ the ob- 
ligations of the Insular Government have combined to make it easy for 
the island to bond itself for such internal improvements as roads, schools, 
and other public buildings. ‘The money voted by the Porto Rican legis- 
lature for these good works came chiefly through Wall Street and went 
chiefly through Porto Rican contractors. So long as the time for the 
repayment of principal was still remote, and until the hurricane losses 
made difficult the collection of taxes, it is natural that money should have 
been somewhat freely spent for purposes so commendable from the Ameri- 
can point of view as school houses and good roads. But it is a mistake to 
suppose this easy public money meant any general diffusion of prosperity 
among the people. 

The money which came into the island as the result of the sale of bonds 
in the States, the inflation of land values which followed the privilege of 
sending Porto Rico sugar and coffee duty-free into the American market, 
and, doubtless, other factors have resulted in the handling of more money 
by many individuals than they would otherwise have had; but because the 
demand for labor has not kept pace with the growth of the population, 
there is less chance now than ever before for the average Porto Rican 
family to acquire a small farm or even enough ground for a garden. 
Probably both a larger number and a larger proportion of Porto Rican 
children are malnourished today than when the island was a Spanish 
province. 

The average earnings of a Porto Rican workman are estimated at 
sixty cents a day. The needlework of the wife and daughters may pos- 
sibly raise the family income to six or seven dollars a week (if all are hard- 
working and fortunate in keeping their jobs against the competition of 
their poorer neighbors); families average larger than in the States; food 
prices are about the same; it takes no elaborate calculation to show that 
the great majority of the people of Porto Rico must live almost entirely 
upon whatever food will satisfy hunger at the expenditure of the fewest 


pennies. 
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Usually this is rice and beans. The beans furnish vitamin B and so 
prevent the beriberi which has frequently afflicted people compelled by 
poverty to live too largely upon rice. Mangoes growing by the roadsides, 
and such other local fruits and vegetables as sometimes come within the 
teach of the poor, seem to supply enough vitamin C to protect them from 
scurvy. 

The abundant sunshine evidently produces enough vitamin D in the 
children themselves to protect them from rickets. But, chiefly for lack 
of milk and eggs, these children are growing up with calcium-poor bodies 
and undernourished with respect to vitamin A, even if they get enough 
rice and beans to meet their needs for calories and protein. 

In view of the evidence furnished by the nutrition research of recent 
years, we cannot doubt that the inadequate and ill-balanced food supply 
of the majority of Porto Rican families is as great a detriment to their 
efficiency as is hookworm or malaria and is perhaps the most serious of 
predisposing causes of tuberculosis. The extremely crowded housing, 
even in the country, which also doubtless tends to keep the tuberculosis 
rate so high in Porto Rico, is a product of the same general social-eco- 
nomic conditions which have resulted in the present inadequate food 
supply. 

It must be emphasized that the food supply is inadequate as well as 
ill-balanced, for it would be a tragic error to try to reduce their supply of 
rice and beans in order to balance their diet. They are not getting too 
much of rice and beans; but they are getting too little of other foods. 

Especially great is the need for milk which, for some time to come, can 
probably best be met chiefly by shipping canned and dried milk from the 
States. The development of milk production on the island itself is 
handicapped, first, by the fact that under present conditions sugar and 
tobacco tend to monopolize the land which might be good for dairy farm- 
ing; and second, by the perpetual summer climate of Porto Rico, which 
seems more favorable to the parasites that prey upon cattle than to the 
cattle themselves. 

The need of supplementary feeding of the Porto Rican children is being 
recognized. The governor has mentioned it frequently. The situation 
is being systematically studied by representatives of the American Child 
Health Association. In some localities the feeding of orphans is being 
provided for by church committees, but there is an immense amount of 
semistarvation in working-men’s homes. The health commissioner con- 
templates using certain limited funds available in the budget of his de- 
partment for the prevention of tuberculosis by supplementary feeding at 
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early ages. And the commissioner of education is very actively pushing 
the development of school gardens for vegetable growing and the use of 
such vegetables to improve and extend the school lunches. Parent- 
teacher associations are increasing in popularity and are actively sup- 
porting the school lunches—in some cases devoting their entire receipts 
from membership dues to this purpose. Visiting the Corozal “second 
unit” school at lunch time, we found all the children being provided with 
a luncheon based upon their popular menu of rice and beans, but with the 
“bean dish’”’ developed into a most excellent stew, containing, along with 
the usual beans, a wide, appetizing, and scientifically commendable vari- 
ety and proportion of green and yellow vegetables from the school garden. 
And we also found that the forty children who seemed to need it most 
were being given a breakfast of milk and bananas by the local organization 
at the beginning of each school day. 

Since the above was written aid has come through the American 
Relief Association and the Golden Rule Foundation, and the school 
lunch system is beginning to be extended to preschool children also. 

Thus, there is active interest already manifest and much is already 
being done, and done well. But financial assistance from our wider 
public will probably be necessary if the need is to be fully met. And an 
understandingly sympathetic attitude toward things Porto Rican in 
general should certainly be extended to these new-made fellow citizens as 
they work out their social-economic salvation under the tribulations 
which in this case have accompanied the trade which follows the flag. 
The situation is grave and difficult but rich in hopefulness and inspiring 
opportunity. 

The nutritive factors especially needed to make adequate the present 
diet of the majority of Porto Rican children are such as can be trans- 
ported without appreciable loss in the form of canned and dried foods; 
and also they are factors which the body can store so that any period of 
better feeding, even if only temporary, can be depended upon to bring to 
these children a permanent benefit. 

Since we now know nutrition to be such a potent force in the develop- 
ment and maintenance of health and efficiency, we would be as negligent 
in failing to apply this nutritional knowledge as that of an infectious dis- 
ease. We cannot be satisfied that schools under the American flag 
should be largely attended by children who are half starved through no 
fault of their own or of their parents. The vicious circle of poverty, 
undernutrition, and impaired efficiency can and must be broken. 
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Along with the hookworm and malaria campaigns which are already 
being actively prosecuted in Porto Rico and the more complete segrega- 
tion of open cases of tuberculosis for which preparations are now being 
made, there should be an insistence upon the adequate feeding of the 
children as a factor of coordinate importance in the restoration of Porto 
Rican health and welfare. And just as the physician will practise his 
profession only in full accordance with its accepted standards, so in the 
work of nutritional rehabilitation we should strive to make possible 
the means for feeding the children of Porto Rico according to the same 
standards that we teach in the States. 


THE HOME ECONOMIST AND PARENTAL EDUCATION! 


ROBERT E. SIMON 
United Parents’ Association of Greater New York Schools, New York City 


Parents of today face a radically different set of conditions from those 
of a generation ago. It might be well to start off by briefly reviewing 
the past, scanning the present, and outlining the future, and to ask our- 
selves—From where have we come? Where are we? Whither are we 
going? 

We come from homes where things were done by hand and where the 
housewife performed the duties pertaining to the management and the 
running of the home. Housework was beneath the dignity or not con- 
sidered the work of the man. Even the rearing of the children was 
largely left to the mother, the father being called in occasionally to help 
with the disciplining. Entertainment originated in the group and was an 
integral part of the home. Theaters, concerts, and professional enter- 
tainment were rare occurrences and considered great treats. 

The present facts are very different. Women are in industry as 
economic factors. They are rapidly becoming the equals of men in 
many fields. Innumerable labor-saving devices are used in the home. 
Comparatively little manufacturing whether of food or clothing goes 
on in the home. Cheap entertainment, a moving picture theater in 
every neighborhood, the radio, player piano, and victrola bring 


1 An address delivered at the dedication of New York University’s new School of Educa- 
tion Building. 
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music and entertainment to us. We are being over-entertained and 
create less entertainment for ourselves and for others. Good roads 
and automobiles, dancing in public places by our young people, the 
high cost of rent and the resultant smaller number of square feet per 
home, are some of the factors which confront the present generation 
in their study of home economics and in working out the problem of 
maintaining a unified home under these conditions. 

There is a strong tendency toward woman’s taking an increasingly 
more important position outside the home. Many of the household 
duties now considered solely within her province may then be performed 
also by the man. That member of the family best able to earn the most 
money and provide best for the family may do that; and the other, 
irrespective of sex, may run the home. 

It is our function, then, to salvage the best spiritually out of the past 
and let the most valuable parts of the present home become the basis of 
a plan with which we shall prepare for the future. In a democracy the 
individual must first learn to rule himself in order to become an active 
force in his community. The smallest yet most vital subdivision of the 
community is the home. I believe it has been, still is, and always will 
be a fact that the home is the foundation and basis of all civilization. 
Therefore, in discussing the economic structure of the home we are 
dealing with the fundamentals of society in its broadest sense. 

The parents should be the inspiration and the guiding force during the 
early childhood; during the adolescence, the relationship changes to 
companionship; in later life, it should blossom into a better and deeper 
understanding and real friendship. Where there is a proper relationship 
in the home between parent and child, it is possible to blend the old 
experiences and theories with the new, and thus develop a harmonious 
result which will carry over a creative progress into the future. 

If we agree with the foregoing, then our educational program takes on 
a new and more definite aspect. We must ask ourselves, how can we 
best get the cooperation of the home? How can our teaching be made to 
carry over into the home most effectively and efficiently? How can we 
best prepare for future homes? Shall we give opportunity to both boys 
and girls to study home economics? How can we fit our program into 
the age of “ready made” and “machine made’? How can we create 
an interest in a continuous educational process, preparatory for the 
youth, cooperative and advisory for the parent? 

The answer to these questions may be found in closer cooperation 
between parent and teacher. For some time to come this will place a 
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considerable added burden upon the teacher, and only those willing to 
assume it should enter this branch of the profession. The best approach 
to arousing the interest of both parents and securing their cooperation 
is through the medium of a parents’ association. True, exploration of 
this field is less than thirty years old, and it is only during the past ten 
or fifteen years that anything constructive has been done in developing 
definite programs for study on the part of parents. The mothers’ clubs 
are also an interesting experiment, but we need the intelligent in- 
terest of fathers as well as the mothers in order to get somewhere. 
Inasmuch as the present generation of parents has not had the prepara- 
tion necessary for informed parenthood, it becomes necessary to create in 
them a desire to explore the knowledge which scientific child study 
and homemaking studies have made available and which is being con- 
tinually revised in the light of changing conditions. The curiosity of 
this generation of parents in these subjects is just beginning to be aroused. 

The influence of the school is such a small part in the life of the child 
compared with the influences of the home and the community at large, 
that it is only through close cooperation between parents, teachers, and 
high school and college students that our classroom work can be kept 
alive and worth while. Unless the pupil and student see the purpose of 
the course, unless the parents are interested and cooperative and there 
are opportunities outside the school for putting into practical application 
much of what is being taught, we have not found the best method of 
imparting knowledge on home economics. 

Take, for example, the use of money and budgeting which is now being 
widely taught in the schools. The financial status of the home, the 
relationship between parent and child are controlling causes which vary 
greatly. Yet it probably is a rare occasion when a father and mother 
consult a teacher on this exceedingly important subject, one which 
every human being must meet sooner or later. By discussing methods 
and in selecting the one most suitable to the conditions in a particular 
home, not only is real value being given to what is being taught in the 
school, but also it is safe to say the parents, too, will be much benefited. 

Perhaps we can devise methods of idealizing, yet in a practical way 
present the importance and value of the home as an institution in society. 
This might be done through the project method. Why is it not reason- 
able to suppose that every boy and girl will some day have to face 
squarely, the problems of home economics, be he married or single? 
Theories and conditions may change, but the basic principles do not 
change. Every man and woman should know the cost of living, be able 
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to budget, be familiar with values, be able to make purchases intelli- 
gently. I know that there is a difference of opinion as to what subjects 
should be technically included as a part of home economics. It is 
charged that there is danger of its encroaching on every other field. 
But education is sometimes defined as “preparation for life.” Then 
why not make the idea of home and home economics a conscious part of 
our educational program? Why not make it our project and tie into it 
the various subjects taught? 

Educators are placing a great deal of emphasis on the value of voca- 
tional guidance; psychologists and psychiatrists have made great con- 
tributions to a better understanding of the adult and of the child. There 
is much less trying to fit a square plug into a round hole. Yet I asked a 
fifteen-year-old boy recently, who goes to a very progressive school, 
whether any of his teachers had pointed out to him how what they were 
teaching might have some direct bearing on his married life in his own 
home some day. He looked at me in surprise and said, “Why of course 
not, why should they; haven’t I time enough for that?” We search for 
a possible occupation for the child when he will be grown up; we give him 
choice of opportunities; and yet we seem to avoid the only seemingly 
inevitable job or profession. Why should the child learn to figure how 
many bushels of potatoes a farmer can get from an acre of land, or how 
many quarts of milk a cow will give in a given time, and how much 
money the farmer may earn from them, when in all probability not one 
of those children will ever live on a farm? Why not give him some 
examples involving the cost of maintaining a home—figuring rent per 
room, food or clothing per person, costs per child, and the rest? 

The home must be maintained as a center if civilization is to survive. 
It will continue to be the greatest and most vital educational factor in 
human experience. The home is the greatest educational center in the 
life of the child. Whether he wills it or not, whether he is conscious of it 
or not, the parent is an important factor and a constant educator. He is 
a Mark Hopkins type of teacher with the dining-room table instead of a 
log. How little is he prepared for this great opportunity? The home 
should be a laboratory for experimentation in all human relationships, 
the place where the basis of character is laid and good habits are formed. 
It should be the place where one learns to control one’s emotions and 
impulses and to give them useful direction and expression. It should 
inspire and foster cultural tastes, a source of inspiration for spiritual and 
religious growth. It should be the very best place in which to learn the 
value of money and the intelligent use of it. 
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The home is not a material place confined within four walls. It is an 
institution in which are fostered and from which come all the fine, worth 
while, and permanent things of life. Could our schools and colleges have 
a finer objective than to maintain this instituion adapted to modern 
conditions? Is there any bigger or finer educational program than to 
prepare for parenthood—for taking one’s place as a leader and a guiding 
spirit in such a home? Can we conceive of any more worth while 
educational objective? 

Perhaps less and less emphasis may be placed on the ability to sew or 
to cook. If so, let us not try to make water run up hill but change our 
point of attack and emphasize what knowledge of good sewing is, what 
good food and good clothing are. What are their values? By bringing 
knowledge of values to the forefront, we may create a livelier interest in 
the skills. 

I asked a young man recently whether he would have cared to take a 
course in home economics and he scorned the suggestion. I asked him 
if he were offered two suits of clothes, one for half the price of the other, 
would he know enough about materials and workmanship to be able to 
judge whether or not the higher-priced suit was worth the difference. 
The question gave him something to think about. 

Not more than a generation ago a prerequisite to being a good house- 
keeper was being able to bake a good loaf of bread. Therefore, bread- 
making was learned. A few years ago a competition was organized by 
one of the leading bread bakers. Women were invited to send in home- 
made loaves of bread, and a prize was to be given for the best one. 
Seventy-five hundred loaves were submitted; through elimination this 
number was rapidly reduced to one hundred; the others were not worthy 
of consideration. When the prize was awarded, the opinion was ex- 
pressed that not even the winning loaf was equal in quality to the aver- 
age machine-made bread. 

Not more than a generation ago, dresses were made in the home, either 
by the members of the family themselves or by a seamstress who came 
in by the day. Now through quantity production and modern methods 
of merchandising, dresses can be bought so reasonably that only a rela- 
tively small proportion of dresses are homemade. 

Does that mean that we should not know how to bake or to sew? 
Not at all. It is merely that the emphasis has shifted. We should know 
about the nutritive values of foods and should have the taste cultivated 
in order that we may be good judges of quality. We can demonstrate 
how patterns are made and how dresses are cut and sewed but place our 
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emphasis on color and design and their effects on style and figure, on the 
relative wearing qualities of different materials and their artistic and 
practical uses; and then perhaps have the value of knowing how to sew 
brought in for those girls who see no purpose in becoming expert in dress- 
making but who would be helped by the ability to keep a wardrobe in 
order. 

Conditions change so rapidly that those who do not make it their 
business to study and observe them do not realize what is going on in the 
world. Hard and fast rules should, therefore, be avoided. The needs 
of a given locality should be taken into consideration; the educational 
program should not be so far in advance of the comprehension of the 
community that the group is unable to keep up with, or closely follow it. 

The younger generation of every age faces a problem of adjustment, of 
trying to reconcile the past with the future in the light of the present. 
We have emerged from the period of “Children must be seen but not 
heard”’ to the “‘age of the child.” Neither extreme is right. There is a 
happy medium which we should strive to attain. Let us take the 
younger generation into our conferences; place upon them their share of 
the responsibility. Let there be more discussion with them. We can 
plan best for the future by doing the best we can at the present, and none 
of us can guarantee results. If education is approached from this point 
of view, we will not be forced into any hasty changes or less well-matured 
plan; in fact, we are more likely to slow up the process, but we will be 
more thorough. 

To accomplish this, several things are necessary. We must get the 
intelligent support of both parents, and this I believe is being made 
possible through the meetings, literature, and publicity of our parents’ 
associations. We must get the students to agree that the ideal we are 
working toward is worth striving for. We must get the scientists to give 
us the result of their research and study. We must set up in simple 
language that the person of average intelligence can understand, the 
story of how things are, wherein they differ from the old, and how we 
propose to meet the changing conditions. All of this must be coérdinated 
by the educators and brought into a codperative movement through the 
school. We must convert boards of education to the necessity of having 
specially trained teachers and supervisors. 

We are no longer thinking in the terms of cooking and sewing classes. 
We are definitely confronted with the real problem of preserving the 
home, the greatest social institution known toman. We must approach 
it not in fear for its future stability, not in doubt as to its permanency, 
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but rather searching to find out wherein the danger to its security lies. 
In suddenly finding themselves in this changed age of the child, parents 
were not prepared. The school and the youth have evolved theories for 
which the parents were not ready. We must do our utmost to work with 
the parents to get their interest and to develop a willingness to apply 
modern methods in conducting the home; and the present younger 
generation, the coming parents and homemakers, also need our best 
efforts. We prepare the mind of the child to adjust himself to most of 
the problems he may have to meet. But it seems to me that in no field 
of education has so little been done as in that which has to do with the 
preparation for the creation and maintenance of the home. We should 
discuss with young people the joys and satisfactions of a happy home, 
also the causes of the unhappy and broken ones. We should evolve with 
them a philosophy of life. In this we must include the purposes and 
functions of a home; the need for taking the step of establishing one 
deliberately and with a definite hope and aim on both sides to see it 
through and have it succeed. 

Before one starts in business for oneself, one has knowledge of the 
character of the business; one chooses its location with care, provides 
funds for purchase of merchandise and fixtures, insurance, and a reason- 
able amount for preliminary expenses and emergencies. Can you 
picture two careful, intelligent persons entering into partnership for such 
a venture without first discussing with great care their resources and all 
of the above needs, and before investigating their respective abilities to 
contribute their share to the success of the enterprise? 

It takes the combined effort of all our educational forces to place before 
the young generation such facts and information as they should have in 
order to plan in advance for a happy, harmonious home; not to jump 
into something in the dark; not to take a chance and stake all on success 
or failure, but to make reasonably sure before taking the step that it is a 
right one and that the circumstances are such as to assure success. 
Neither parents nor home economics teachers alone can cover the 
subject. The parents must take a very active part in such a program, 
and the home and the school should be in constant touch with one 


another. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CHANGES ON 
THE COST OF FOOD 


GLADYS J. WARD 
Chicago, Illinois 
A silent revolution has been going on during the last decade in large 
urban centers in the United States which is making great changes in 
living conditions. Professor Ogburn speaks of invention as the precipita- 
tor of social change and Professor Wolman says (1) 


The real revolution in American consumption, involving not only radical changes 
in ways of living but also profound industrial consequences, is in large measure a 
function of the introduction of the automobile. It would be difficult to find anywhere 
in economic history so swift and pervasive a revolution. 


With the greatly increased mobility brought about through the prevailing 
use of the automobile, and the concentration of population in large 
cities, everyday habits connected with food and shelter change to facili- 
tate convenience in living. Two outstanding changes are found in the 
persistently high cost of food and in the decided decline of the one-family 
house which is accompanied by the rapid growth of the multifamily 
dwelling, a term referring to all buildings having distinct housing provis- 
ions for three or more families and equivalent to the more common though 
less exact term, apartment house (2). 

One significant trend toward multifamily housing during the years 
1923 to 1928, is shown in the fact that the hotel capacity of New York 
and Chicago doubled and nearly trebled, according to a statement made 
by one of the executives of the H. L. Stevens Company (3). Professor 
H. B. Meek, director of the course in hotel management at Cornell Uni- 
versity, has estimated that employees in hotels and restaurants have 
increased anywhere from 500,000 to 1,000,000 from 1920 to 1928 (4). 

Another distinct trend is shown in the very rapid growth of the multi- 
family dwelling or apartment house in American cities in recent years. 
The building-permit records of new construction, as compiled by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, show that in 1921 only 24 per 
cent of all the families were provided for in new apartment houses, while 
in 1926 the proportion thus provided for had risen to 45 percent. During 
the same period, the provision of single residences dropped from 58 per 
cent of the total to 40 per cent, and the proportion of two-family houses 
also declined. It appears that on Manhattan Island in 1926, 99.9 per 
cent of the families were provided for in apartment houses (5). In that 
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island of fabulous land values the single-family house will, before many 
years, be looked upon as a museum curiosity. 

Not only are apartments rapidly supplanting the single-family house 
in large cities, but the number of rooms is shrinking, according to recent 
figures for New York City, from an average of 4.19 rooms per apartment 
in 1918 to 3.37 in 1928. Today small apartments constitute 77.3 per 
cent of the total in that city compared with 33.6 per cent in 1918 (6). 

Along with the growth of the urban apartment house, the small fur- 
nished apartment has developed to meet the convenience of the young 
married couple, the no-child or one-child family, and the single man or 
woman who desires the comforts of home “on the side.” The expendi- 
ture for “‘rent’”’ includes the use of furniture and furnishings, of dishes, 
linen, silver, as well as heating and refrigeration, and frequently also 
lighting and specified maid service. Since rent of a furnished apartment 
is thus a combined cost of various services which in the ordinary house- 
hold budget would be accounted for separately, no accurate cost account- 
ing can be made for these individual items. For those families who dine 
out, to the cost of such meals must be added a certain per cent of the 
monthly rent paid for the use of linen, dishes, and similar equipment, 
unless these are enjoyed as recreation, in which case it would be classed 
under that item of expenditure. Frequent dining out thus adds mate- 
rially to the cost of family food, especially for those who live in the small 
furnished apartment. 

Furthermore, there is other evidence that an increasing number of 
meals are eaten outside the home in public eating places, besides that 
furnished by greater hotel capacity in recent years. According to esti- 
mates made by the American Restaurant, there were, in 1929, 76,652 
regular restaurants in urban United States serving a total of 25,788,000 
meals daily. In New York metropolitan area alone it has been estimated 
that, in 1926, the total city and suburban population (including near-by 
New Jersey cities) was about 9,000,000 people who presumably ate 
27,000,000 meals daily, “many of them, to besure, . . . rather sketchy.” 
There are in New York City about 20,300 restaurant permits, including 
16,800 actual restaurants and 3,500 drug stores which must have such 
permits to serve sandwiches. Estimating that each of these 16,800 
restaurants serves on an average of 300 meals daily, we have a total of 
5,040,000 meals served daily in public eating places. Of these meals, it 
is estimated that about 153,000 are eaten by about 51,000 transient visi- 
tors, leaving 4,887,000 meals served daily by public places to residents 
of New York and its suburbs. This figure represents 18 per cent of the 
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total number of meals, or one meal out of five or six of all those eaten in 
New York City (7). For the whole United States, however, the estimate 
for 1928 to 1929 is that only one in about every fourteen meals is eaten 
outside the home. This is based on an estimated population of 118,- 
600,000 and 355,800,000 meals daily, 25,788,000 of them eaten outside 
the home (8). 

The phenomenal growth of hotels with the tendency toward fewer 
meals eaten in the home led one writer recently to exclaim, ‘America, 
as a country of homes, will soon be a thing of the past’”’ (9). But since 
these changes principally affect the population living in large cities, and 
since even in the densest metropolitan area in the United States only one 
meal out of five or six is taken in public eating places, it would seem 
reasonable to predict that home-cooked meals will continue a part of the 
housewife’s daily round for some years to come. Until large-scale cook- 
ery has learned to compete with the home variety in the art of what 
Professor Andrade calls the “good soupist’’ (10), home-cooked meals will 
persist, notwithstanding the increasing number of meals eaten in 
restaurants. 


Index numbers showing changes in cost of groups of items entering into the cost of living in the 
United States, 1913 to 1929 (11) 
Base year 1913 = 100 


pk ere Tre 219.0 | 287.5 | 134.9 | 171.9 | 292.7 | 201.4 | 216.5 
140.7 | 172.3 | 160.9 | 174.2 | 202.9 | 201.5 | 166.4 
(8) re or 144.3 | 174.9 | 163.4 | 180.6 | 222.2 | 200.3 | 169.7 
PE PEesencncsccacccetsus 142.4 | 174.2 | 168.0 | 177.3 | 216.0 | 201.1 | 169.1 
cS eer 155.0 | 170.6 | 167.4 | 176.5 | 214.3 | 202.7 | 173.5 
eT ee 158.5 | 164.9 | 162.1 | 180.8 | 205.2 | 204.5 | 173.4 
PP bbichbessnesnantees 154.8 | 161.3 | 153.7 | 175.2 | 198.5 | 207.3 | 170.2 
po ee 158.0 | 160.5 | 151.9 | 178.7 | 197.7 | 207.9 | 171.4 


With the upward trend of meals eaten outside the home, there have 
persisted high food costs. As shown in the accompanying summary 
table taken from the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics (11), the 
cost of living index reached the highest peak in June, 1920. Then 
followed a marked decline to the lowest point, reached in 1922. Since 
1923, however, the cost of food index has shown an almost persistently 
higher trend. During this period of increasing food costs, the general 
index has declined and there have been rather sizable decreases in the 
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costs of clothing and house furnishings; rent also has declined since 1925, 
when the war-time lack of houses had been overcome by building opera- 
tions. These trends clearly indicate that for those who live in the small 
furnished apartment, the increased costs of dining out would fall more 
heavily on the item of food and less on rent and house furnishings. 

The persistently high food cost since 1922 has occurred concomitantly 
with the phenomenal growth of one specialized type of food store—the 
grocery chain store. Figures compiled in the Federal Reserve Bulletin 
(12) show that in 1919 there were 28 grocery chains operating 7,801 
stores and having annual sales of $338,538,466. In 1927 there were 34 
grocery chains operating 29,433 stores with annual sales of $1,359,371 ,361. 
From 1927 to 1929 grocery-chain sales increased almost 35 per cent (13). 
In no other type of chain-store business has there been a sales volume of 
such magnitude. “In a number of our largest cities chains control over 
50 per cent of the grocery business” (14). This spectacular growth has 
become possible through greater concentration of capital, which permits 
more efficient merchandising and which, with the aid of scientific manage- 
ment, has tended to decrease food costs. This is shown in an excellent 
study made in New York metropolitan area (15). 


Of a dollar’s outlay by the consumer 47 cents is required in a credit-delivery store 
to cover distribution expense, which leaves 53 cents to purchase goods in the wholesale 
market. Out of the dollar similarly spent in a cash-carry store, only 42 cents is 
required for distribution expense, and 58 cents remains to purchase goods in the 
wholesale market. 


This study also showed that the prevailing size of the individual retail 
sale determined in large measure the proportion of the consumer’s expendi- 
ture which is absorbed by the distribution process, and that one of the 
most expensive conveniences is the additional service required from the 
retailer by the repeated individual sales of small quantities of goods (16). 

Two recent studies have shown that there are no significant differences 
between chain-store prices and independent store prices for 50 specified, 
nationally advertised, trade-marked, packaged goods, and that under 
the strong economic spur of appreciable savings offered to them, house- 
wives do plan their buying ahead and purchase goods in larger volume. 
The first investigation, planned by Dr. R. S. Alexander, assistant pro- 
fessor of marketing, Columbia University, tried by carefully choosing 
ten neighborhoods belonging to the poorer classes in New, York‘ City to 
eliminate the element of service from the comparison of prices in chain 
and independent stores (17). The second experiment was made by the 
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Ford Stores in Detroit, which started in 1919 when prices were in- 
flated. Contrary to the accepted marketing theory, the Ford stores do 
not rely on convenience, which is held to be primary for the sale of such 
goods as groceries and meat (18). 


Yet the Ford stores did a business of about $12,000,000 in 1926 with a net profit of 
approximately $400,000 and operate upon a principle exactly opposite to this. In- 
stead of taking the stores to the buyers they through the attraction of 25% to 30% 
savings depend upon attracting customers, in spite of their location [by aid of Ford 
cars]. They depend upon selling in quantities rather than one item at atime. The 
average purchase by each customer during recent months has been $2.78. And the 
success of the stores proves that the housewife can be led to plan far ahead. 


These investigations appear to indicate that reductions in chain-store 
prices might still take place, without lack of adequate profits to chain- 
store capitalists. ; 

What then are some of the main causes of continued high food costs? 
Some have been already indicated—the increasing number of people liv- 
ing in smaller apartments in large cities, where storage space is at a mini- 
mum, necessitating repeated buying in smaller quantities. With the 
size of urban apartments shrinking, there is little hope that individual food 
purchases can greatly increase in quantity; therefore, decreased food costs 
will come rather from better household practices in careful buying, pre- 
paring, and serving, and the elimination of food waste in the home. Ac- 
cording to Wolman (19), 


Changes in household practice have made for higher food costs, in large part to 
economize effort in the household; how far this involves increases in final cost cannot 
be calculated, since no accounting for the cost of the housewife’s labor is possible. . . . . 
To an increasing extent the family obtains on a commercial basis the services that 
would otherwise be contributed by the housewife on a noncommercial basis. 


The mammoth growth of the mayonnaise industry within the last decade, 
as well as the canned and packaged goods whose name is legion, are cases 
in point. 

When decreased money income makes economies in expenditures 
imperative, the housewife who still contributes her full-time services at 
home will probably effect greatest saving if she turns her attention to the 
best utilization of expenditures for food. In the majority of moderate- 
income families the largest item of expenditure in the budget is that for 
food; and, moreover, by preparing food in the home by her own labor, 
she saves the service cost that is included in the cost of ready-prepared 


products. 


18. 


19. 
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THE CONSUMER AND THE MEDICINE CABINET 


T. SWANN HARDING 
Mt. Ranier, Maryland 


The lady consumer, who remains predominantly the home purchasing 
agent in this country, faces almost insuperable obstacles in the effort to 
get her money’s worth. One government agency which would be of 
great assistance to her, if she knew more about it, is the Food and Drug 
Administration of the Department of Agriculture. The policies of this 
Administration are so frequently misinterpreted with willful intent, and 
its legal and economic limitations are so often underestimated, that a few 
words of clarification may be helpful. 

A few years ago it was quite possible for a woman to purchase inno- 
cently a soothing syrup for her child which contained morphine, kidney 
pills for her husband which contained a chemical kidney irritant, and a 
“female remedy” for herself which was charged with alcohol to the 
exhilaration point. Today her situation has vastly improved because the 
Food and Drug Administration goes far to make her purchases less likely 
to prove fraudulent. The content of things like morphine and alcohol 
must be stated on the labels of drug packages, for one thing; for another, 
the more treacherous forms of patent medicine have been driven from 
our markets. They are kept off the market, however, only by a policy 
of eternal vigilance; recent press releases of the Administration, which 
may be had for the asking, list some of the frauds but recently driven 
to cover. 

This does not mean that the Food and Drug Law deprecates self- 
medication per se. This it does not do, however much certain physi- 
cians wish that it did. So long as a drug product does not contain false 
or deceitful statements on its label, which includes untruthful claims 
as to its efficacy, it may be sold; and self-medication is not attacked in 
principle. 

The question of harmfulness may occur to the housewife here, but the 
law does not prohibit the sale of a drug merely because it is harmful. 
Practically all drugs are potentially harmful. Manufacturers very 
generally make statements regarding the virtues of their preparations 
but all too rarely indicate harmful possibilities. Occasionally, of course, 
phrases like “Do not give to children,” “Do not take more than two 
doses the same day,” will occur in the labeling; but such statements are 
probably prompted quite as much by a desire to avoid damage suits as by 
concern over the consumer’s well-being. 
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It is quite true that we “health-conscious” fanatics in America buy and 
consume a great many useless and superfluous remedies which laymen in 
many other countries cannot purchase and find that they simply do not 
need. This was clearly brought out by the Lynds in “Middletown.” 
It is obvious that large fortunes are made by manufacturers who dose 
us with useless or impotent remedies for diseases that are probably 
predominantly imaginary. It is even true that the advertising pages of 
our best medical journals flaunt before the physician’s hurried attention 
many drug compounds which are either impotent or have been im- 
perfectly tested clinically and biologically. That is neither here nor 
there to the Food and Drug Law which simply says that the label must 
be honest. 

The standard of judgment as to that honesty is the United States 
Pharmacopoeia or the National Formulary. The Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration cannot quibble over this standard. The law says accept it. 
These authorities are revised decennially and are kept as nearly up to 
date as is humanly possible. If a drug product bears a name listed in 
these volumes, it must test up to their standard. It may, however, 
differ from that standard if it clearly states the nature of this difference 
on its label. It may even set up its own standard, by such declaration 
on the label. Drug compounds other than those listed in the United 
States Pharmacopoeia and the National Formulary are based upon 
dosages set by these authorities. 

Suppose, however, some remedy comes out which cannot be found 
listed in these texts. Before legal action is taken recourse must be had 
to modern medical opinion. If the remedy is homeopathic, the opinion 
sought is homeopathic. The Administration does not take action upon 
the opinion of the scientists employed by it. It feels that before action 
is taken, its stand must be capable of winning the support of impartial, 
outside experts. This process of discovering modern medical opinion, 
of seeking to give due weight to conflicting schools, and of arriving at a 
just decision is obviously a long and arduous one. It involves consulting 
standard texts on the subject and writing to outstanding authorities in 
different parts of the country and carefully weighing such information. 
In case of court action, the Administration must convince a judge and 
jury, and hearsay evidence is not enough. No less difficult process would 
prove satisfactory in the long run, and it must always be remembered 
that human ingenuity in devising new frauds can normally outdistance 
the orderly processes of logic and science in authoritatively disproving the 
claims of old ones. 
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The Administration operates under various limitations. The chief 
one probably is economic. Only one cent per capita is expended an- 
nually in the enforcement of the Food and Drug Law. The personnel 
of the Administration numbers but 530, and half of these are non- 
technical employees. It is perfectly obvious, therefore, that every 
single infraction of the law cannot be followed up, nor can Administration 
officials take time to make carefully documented replies to every adverse 
criticism uttered in a moment of passion or prejudice by some interested 
party. Ifachoice must be made between a fraudulent bunion “remover” 
and a “cure”’ for tuberculosis, the Administration will attack the latter 
first. Hence, it is to be remembered that the presence on the market 
of certain minor frauds is, from time to time, to be expected; and, further, 
that since it takes much longer to refute a statement with documentary 
evidence than to make it without evidence, many criticisms of Adminis- 
tration policy, however malignantly false, must go unanswered. The 
Administration must attend to public business and let its work speak 
for itself. 

Again, there is the limitation of the law as to subject matter. It does 
not, for instance, cover cosmetics. It is not concerned with hair re- 
movers and beauty clays. It is to be remembered, however, that 
cosmetics labeled with curative claims thereby automatically become 
drugs within the definition of the law and must conduct themselves 
accordingly. On the other hand, when a concern starts to manufacture 
a salad dressing which contains mineral oil as a constituent, the law 
regards this product as a drug and expects it to conform to drug stand- 
ards in its labeling. In these days when we show so little sales resist- 
ance to the lively advertising of health foods, we are likely to forget that 
brans and irradiated cereals are really drugs, too, and not properly 
foods for all and sundry to eat. As drugs they are specifically contra- 
indicated in many cases, but the advertisements and the august pri- 
vately managed food and drug councils which deal with such things in an 
extra-legal and unscientific way would never lead the poor consumer to 
think so. For this reason the lady consumer will be on safer ground if 
she takes the trouble to ascertain the position of the Administration on 
such subjects, for its decisions are founded upon science, not upon the 
prospect of profits. 

Finally, there is the serious limitation regarding advertising, in the law 
as it stands. It controls statements on the label of the original package 
or in advertising matter which is distributed as an integral part of that 
package, but it has no control over newspaper, magazine, radio, bill board 
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or other advertising so far as claims for therapeutic effects are concerned. 
An exception to this is the fact that by cooperating with the Federal 
Trade Commission, the Administration can often exert sufficiently 
powerful pressure upon manufacturers to have press or other advertising 
claims altered. Regulation 14 goes so far as to say that “pamphlets to 
which reference is made either on the label attached to the package or on 
the package itself” might be construed as a part of the labeling; cer- 
tainly it can be held theoretically, and with good reason, that advertising 
material can render obnoxious labeling which would otherwise be quite 
unobjectionable. However, the law would be greatly strengthened and 
the consumer far better protected if the labeling provision of the act could 
be made legislatively to apply to press and magazine advertising, an 
action contemplated in an amendment proposed by Senator Smoot. 

Getting back to drugs, the law requires that the presence and content 
of the following must be stated on the label of all drug products—alcohol, 
morphine, opium, heroine, cocaine, alpha or beta eucaine, chloroform, 
cannabis indica, chloral hydrate, acetanilid, or derivatives thereof. A 
direct quotation from Regulation 14 (e) may not be amiss: 


A food or drug product shall not be labeled or branded in such a manner as to 
deceive or mislead the purchaser. Direct misstatements and indirect misrepresenta- 
tions regarding the article or its ingredients by means of designs, printed testimonials, 
devices, or artifices in the arrangement and style, or dress of the package, or in the 
arrangement of printed or pictorial matter in or upon the label or package are pro- 
hibited. 


This makes it apparent that consumers must learn to read the labels, for 
whatever may be said by the manufacturer elsewhere, in a less ethical 
phase of his publicity, the statements on the label must be true. 

In America health is, presumably, sold in all sorts of containers by 
large and wealthy proprietary manufacturers by way of the druggist’s 
counter. The very fact that human beings manage to get along so 
admirably in certain countries, of which Sweden is one, without this 
formidable arsenal of proprietary remedies so characteristic of our drug 
stores, argues that most of these products are superfluous. Besides that, 
many of them are dangerous in their very impotence, because taking 
them will palliate fear and prevent many who are ill from seeking com- 
petent medical advice in time. Finally, many of them were, until recent 
action by the Administration, offered to cure influenza, bronchitis 
pneumonia, rheumatism, and various vaguely described lung, circulatory, 
or other organic conditions for which science as yet knows no drug cure, 
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regardless of the many and conflicting opinions as to possible remedial 
value. The alarm with which a relatively empty medicine cabinet in an 
American bath room is habitually viewed, exemplifies admirably the 
power of advertising propaganda. 

Every time the Food and Drug Administration takes summary action 
against a group of remedies, basing that action upon the assured findings 
of science, rich pharmaceutical manufacturers take umbrage and threaten 
battle. They demand that enforcement methods be changed, or that 
certain more active officials be forced to resign, or that the law be 
emasculated in order to permit them to continue a profitable trade 
founded upon human gullibility. This always indicates that the law has 
been too drastically uncomfortable for those who grow rich on the 
credulity of men, and that only eternal vigilance on the part of an in- 
telligent public can keep the law intact, strengthen its powers where 
possible, and produce really efficient enforcement. 

The attitude of the proprietary wing of the drug trade becomes ob- 
vious from a summary consideration of articles and editorials which 
appeared in its journals after the Administration’s 1929 campaign against 
fraudulent influenza remedies. For instance, the government scientists 
announced they would undertake to ascertain whether malaria remedies 
on the market actually contain sufficient quinine and other cinchona 
alkaloids to constitute competent treatment for malaria. This seems a 
most excellent step, viewed from the consumer’s point of vantage. 
Quinine is a specific for malaria. Department officials are guided solely 
by scientific findings in their activities. No sensible man or woman 
would want to buy a malaria remedy deficient in quinine or cinchona 
alkaloids. What more is to be said? But Drug Markets in January, 
1929, denounced it as setting a “dangerous precedent.”’ It added that 
“the department intends to set itself up as a medical authority and 
dictate to manufacturers just what is right and what is wrong in every 
medicine sold.” If the Administration could do that scientifically in the 
case of every medicine, the consumer would be the gainer. 

American Medicine, a medical journal read widely by country and 
small-town practitioners, ran an editorial entitled “Materia Medica by 
Ukase.” It said: “History has shown and continues to show every day 
that bureaucracy points to autocracy, and that the bureaucrat is often 
not a very efficient autocrat because he lacks the hope for development 
and for gaining new experience.”” It then pretended to fear that medical 
progress would be impeded if personal prejudice on the part of depart- 
mental officials were permitted arbitrarily to decide which remedies were 
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good and which, bad. This absurdity was based on a misunderstanding, 
later corrected by a visit of a member of the editorial staff to the Ad- 
ministration. (See page 150, American Medicine, March, 1930.) It 
shows what can be said by critics who do not take time to ascertain the 
facts, and as such is worth remembering when one reads their criticisms. 
All decisions of department officials are subject to review by the courts. 
The officials cannot go beyond the facts nor do their personal preju- 
dices count for anything. The statement was made by certain drug 
journals that the appointment of a Christian Scientist as a depart- 
ment official might result in the complete prohibiton of all drugs. This 
could not possibly be true because as we saw at the beginning the 
standards of judgment are the United States Pharmacopeia and modern 
scientific medical opinion. 

Drug Markets in June, 1929, wanted efficient enforcement stopped sum- 
marily and suggested that druggists and pharmaceutical manufacturers 
get together and demand less stringent enforcement of the law. The 
Journal of the Association of Retail Druggists suggested on August 8, 1929, 
that such “encroachment on legitimate business” should cease. While 
the department may be guided by medical opinion in its acts, argued the 
editorial writer, the actual sales value of a remedy over the counter is, 
after all, the truest scientific test of its therapeutic value. This means, 
of course, that carrying a potato in your pocket will cure rheumatism if 
the public can be persuaded to begin buying potatoes specifically recom- 
mended for this purpose. In Standard Remedies, Colonel Frank Knox 
came out belligerently against any efforts to apply the labeling provision 
of the Food and Drug Act to advertising, saying censorship would be 
“un-American” and declaring that if food, drug, and tobacco advertising 
were compelled to adhere to scientific truth, this would result in the 
downfall of American institutions and the disintegration of the national 
fiber because it would “run counter to the tide of American ideals.” 

Through three pages of argument, H. C. Hallam complained in the 
May, 1929, Drug Markets that if you took something to “mitigate” 
pain—or to make you unconscious of the existence of the pain—you had 
thereby, surely and to some extent, remedied your influenza, for in- 
stance. The Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter in an editorial reprinted in 
Standard Remedies for July, 1929, remarked that no drug or combination _ 
of drugs is itself sufficient to effect a cure for a disease; hence, the manu- 
facturer should not be restrained from his inalienable right to market 
drugs or combinations thereof which he thinks might remedy the condi- 
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tion and thereby, perhaps, ameliorate the health of his bank account. 
The editorial continues: 


Thousands of practicing physicians are getting satisfactory results every day with 
the very drugs which the government officials do not approve. . . . . Millions of 
persons are being assisted to recover from minor ailments every day by drugs which 
officially are useless, even dangerous when so employed. . . . . The laity does not 
know that it is exercise, diet, and sunshine, and not a combination of a febrifuge, an 
anodyne, and a laxative, which enables a person to get rid of a cold. 


This plainly indicates that the protests of the drug trade are deliberate 
rationalizations, but that makes them none the less dangerous. 

In its issue for May 13, 1929, the same journal editorially admitted 
that there are few drugs or combinations thereof which are specific for 
any given human ailment, but argued that a manufacturer should be 
permitted to put upon his labels statements much stronger than “has a 
tendency” to have definite action, whether his product is definitely 
known to be curative or not. In short, a rheumatism remedy which 
contains, as many do, red pepper and turpentine as its remedial agencies, 
should be sold freely as a remedy because it possibly may have more 
than a tendency to relieve the pain—plus vigorous rubbing. 

Interested readers may find further discussion of these subjects in the 
paper “Sure Cures for All Ailments” in the North American Review for 
April, 1930, and “Fake Remedies and Government Regulation” in the 
American Medicine for March, 1930. At this point it should also be 
said, in fairness, that the policy of the American Pharmaceutical Manu- 
facturers’ Association differs sharply from that of producers of fraudulent 
proprietary remedies as this Association has endorsed the Administration 
policy and admirably stands by it. On this, consult the Oil, Paint, and 
Drug Reporter for December 23, 1929, page 21. 

We have discovered now that the Food and Drug Law has serious limi- 
tations; that the force is small and that a little over a million dollars 
does not go far when expended on such a great project; that there is con- 
stant and very bitter opposition to Administration policy; that the Ad- 
ministration is often sharply and unfairly criticised and its policies and 
limitations just as often misunderstood. Advertising has made us 
Americans health-conscious. We are easily cowed by pathological myths 
- and more easily persuaded to buy what is “good” for us than any other 
people on earth. In this land of the brave you can persuade people to 
buy a dentifrice because it contains “free iodine” to whiten their teeth, 
and they will do so cheerfully and faithfully though it contains no free 
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iodine whatever. Manufacturers of a sort want the right to sell such 
preparations and to advertise such a dentifrice as an iodine-containing, 
antiseptic toothpaste and to hint at a conquest of pyorrhea thereby. 
This business is profitable, but does it benefit consumers? Manu- 
facturers stand ready to sell antiseptics that are not antiseptic, and to 
sell them without even testing them; to market “radio-active” cure alls 
which actually contain no trace of radium, and to go as far as you like in 
the matter of pneumonia or influenza cures. Shall the Food and Drug 
Law be weakened by those who desire to prey upon the laymen’s com- 
parative ignorance of therapeutics, or would it not be more sensible and 
more consumerwise to strengthen it in order to lighten our burden of 
getting our money’s worth whenever we purchase packaged commodities? 
The Administration can go only so far. It cannot even get a jail 
sentence for second and later violations of the Food and Drug Law un- 
less public opinion will sustain it in this. It cannot protect any con- 
sumer if he persists in believing what he sees in the press and hears over 
the radio and refuses to read the labels on the package. It cannot avoid 
criticism; but consumers should remember that a great deal of such ad- 
verse criticism is economically motivated, and that the rest is practically 
all of it founded upon a careless persistence in ignorance of Administra- 
tion policy, and a refusal to make the least effort to ascertain the facts. 
After all, the intelligent consumer has most to do with the type of Food 
and Drug Law we have and its efficiency of administration. Women are 
a power; when their organizations get behind a movement, they make 
things hum. Officials of the Food and Drug Administration would 
deeply appreciate it if lady consumers would get behind its work and 
demand the best and most complete protection that money can buy. 


OPEN FORUM 


Home Economics from a Mother’s Point of View. For a lay- 
woman to discuss so special a subject as home economics may seem to be 
rushing in where a wiser person might fear to tread. The present writer 
can perhaps partially justify her boldness on the ground that she sees 
the matter from the point of view of the mother and more especially from 
that of the mother of boys. 

There are three sons, 17, 15, and 11 years old, in our home, which we 
consider a happy one. We have tried to bring them up to be a help and 
not a pest about the house. We have also tried to train them to be good 
husbands as well as good sons. Whether one likes it or not, one cannot 
deny that a change is taking place in the rédles of both husband and wife, 
that women are coming more and more to share the financial responsi- 
bilities of the family, and that in consequence men must take a larger 
share in the home responsibilities. 

It is not unduly difficult to teach boys to share household duties, 
especially if the father sets the example and there never is any question 
of this being a man’s work and that a woman’s. In our own family the 
motto has been “if we all want to play together, we must all work to- 
gether.” There are few household tasks that our boys have not per- 
formed; and since they were 10 or 12 years old, the older ones have earned 
their spending money by doing the family washing. To teach them to be 
cheerful, willing workers about the house is primarily the mother’s job, 
not that of the school; nevertheless, there are ways in which the school 
might supplement what we can do, partly by teaching them certain skills 
that are useful in the home, and also by helping them to see the true 
relation between the home and the other interests of life. How this is to 
be accomplished is the problem. 

A home economics teacher recently sent me a copy of a proposed course 
in dietetics for high school boys, covering 10 periods a week for one 
semester. There is no doubt that it would help future homemakers; yet, 
I should not choose it for my boys, nor would they choose it for them- 
selves. When I asked one of them to tell me honestly what he thought 
of it, I was surprised to see how many of the things in it he thought a boy 
ought to know; nevertheless, he felt that a boy could not afford to spend 
so much time on such a course because much of it was not within his 
interests. His final comment was, “Mother, if you could get a lot of 
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that stuff over to the boys without their knowing they were getting it, 
it would be fine.” It appeared that food values had already been covered 
in chemistry classes, where, he said, they “planned meals and every- 
thing’-—a circumstance that made me wonder if a bit of exchange and 
cooperation between the teachers in the home economics and the chemis- 
try classes might not enrich and stimulate both. 

In the intermediate school one of the boys had what might be described 
as a “handy Andy course.’’ In it he learned how to fix electric cords, 
replace washers, and work out simple plumbing problems, about the 
running of furnaces, the different types of heating systems, ventilation, 
and many such important points of household up-keep. This knowledge 
has been of so much practical help to us that I wish such a course could be 
worked out for high schools and that both girls and boys could have the 
benefit of it. Or would it be possible to incorporate in the present courses 
a plan whereby the girls might receive some manual training and the 
boys some knowledge of home science? The girls would love a certain 
amount of manual training, and even a bit of instruction in auto-mechan- 
ics might not come amiss; and if the boys went into the home science 
room in a large group, they would enjoy what the home science teacher 
could work out for them. Possibly there might be joint classes where 
household equipment could be discussed and demonstrated; where the 
care of electrical appliances, oiling and repairing sewing machines, 
washers, ironers, vacuum cleaners, and refrigerators could be learned. 
The boys would be interested from a mechanical as well as from a labor- 
saving standpoint. In such joint classes experts in different lines of 
household upkeep might discuss their work or demonstrate their machines, 
and visits might be made to a model lunch-room kitchen. Possibly they 
could plan a simple home, the boys applying their knowledge of materials 
and carpentry, the girls working on the arrangement and convenience, 
and all together planning the furnishings. 

As regards where and how the home economics department can best 
give the boys the rudiments of cooking, cleaning, and simple sewing, the 
strongest appeal would probably be made through camp cooking, and the 
logical place to make the contact would be with the R. O. T. C. and Boy 
Scout units. In such a course, the care of a tent, the making of the cot 
bed, buying foods, and almost every phase of housekeeping could be 
taught. Every man should know at least how to cook cereals and make 
cofiee, for it is at breakfast that the busy mother most appreciates a 
helping hand; and he ought also to know how to darn a sock, put on a 
patch, sew on a button. All this could come in a course on camp life. 
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In talking with me about such a course, my son spoke of table etiquette 
as a point in which boys would be more interested than one might suspect. 
They want to know how to set a table, which fork to use first, how to 
serve, how to carve, and how to wait on the table because it hurts when 
they make a blunder. He said he had learned some of this when our 
home science teacher trained a group of boys to wait on the table for a 
class banquet. 

Useful as such a special home economics course for boys might be, is 
it not possible that by working with other departments, particularly in 
their courses for boys, the home economics teacher could in much less 
time reach and benefit a far greater number of boys? 

As a mother of boys, I am a potential mother-in-law of girls and, there- 
fore, am also interested in their education. I wish that at least some 
home economics could be required of them for graduation, and there are 
three general points that I should like to see emphasized in it. 

The first is the right thought about home. Teach the joy of making a 
home anywhere, under any circumstances or conditions, in a one-room 
apartment or ina mansion. Help them to realize that home is entirely 
separate and independent of material surroundings. If my mother 
had been forced to live in an old barn and to use grocery boxes for 
furniture, she could have made a home of it in less than twenty-four hours; 
it was what she radiated that made home for her children. From her I 
learned that the well-being of a home depends not on money or equip- 
ment but on the atmosphere of law and order and cheeriness. 

The second point is resourcefulness. A favorite Bible story is that 
of Elisha and the widow who came to him certainly thinking that she 
had reached the end of her resources. When she was willing to use the 
last bit of oil she had, then was she prepared to receive the greater bless- 
ings. If our girls could be trained to use, and to use to the utmost what 
they have, their time, their talents, their ability to think, and the labor of 
their hands, if they could learn the joy of making something out of noth- 
ing, that would do more to curb extravagance than anything else. It is 
right that part of the work of the sewing classes should be the “‘make- 
over” project, and I hope the cooking classes are learning what to do 
with “left-overs.” 

The third point is a plea for the child training course. I hope the time 
will come when every girl will want to take that course. Its aim should 
be to train the girls to think about intelligent, successful motherhood; 
to learn that children are individuals, that the greatest joy a girl can 
realize comes through being the right kind of a mother, and to look 
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forward to that job with happy anticipation as the biggest, finest job on 
earth. 

It is just as important that boys should be led to think of their future 
responsibilities as fathers and to realize that child care is a subject in 
which they too should be interested. Some schools are trying to bring 
this about by a series of talks to groups of older boys. 

So the conclusion of the whole matter seems to be: Teach all you 
possibly can, to both boys and girls, of the necessary mechanics of house- 
keeping, lift it out of drudgery into joyous service; but above all, teach 
them that to establish a home is an infinitely greater art than the most 
meticulous of housekeeping and that a builder of character is doing a 
nobler piece of work than the builder of the most exquisite bit of archi- 
tecture.—STELLA Stockine, Detroit, Michigan. 


Home Economics Extension Work in Hawaii. The staff for con- 
ducting extension work in home economics in rural Hawaii now consists 
of the assistant director, who serves as territorial leader and is in general 
charge of home demonstration and 4-H club work in the Territory, and 
four home demonstration agents. 

Over eight hundred girls and six hundred women are enrolled in home- 
making projects on the five main islands, including Hawaiians, Japanese, 
Filipinos, Chinese, Portuguese, and members of the other racial groups 
found in the Territory. The agents work in the homes of plantation 
laborers as well as in those of independent farmers. 

The extension methods used are the same as in other parts of the 
United States, home demonstration and 4-H Clubs being as readily 
received here as in the mainland states. 

4-H Club members all speak English, as the children learn it in the 
public schools; but occasionally in the groups of older people, the agents 
need interpreters to assist in their demonstrations. Recipes and demon- 
stration outlines are written in English and occasionally in the Japanese 
and Filipino languages, and are printed in the newspapers in various 
translations. 

The work in food preparation is the most popular project this year, 
with a growing interest in home management, especially in such simple 
equipment for the kitchen as iceless coolers, ovens, double boilers, pastry 
boards, and measuring cups. 

4-H Club members are now making plans for their county camps to be 
held during the summer. The older people also enjoy camps, and 
“Mothers’ Vacation Camps” will be held in two or more counties. One 
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very successful adult camp and several 4-H club camps were held in 
1929. 

The First Territorial 4-H Club Conference will be held at the 
University of Hawaii from June 16 to 20. About fifty outstanding 
club members and leaders will attend this meeting, which it is expected 
will become an annual event.—M. Etmina WHITE, Assistant Director 
of Home Economics, University of Hawaii, Honolulu, T. H. 


Sheeting Specifications for Consumer Purchasing. This report 
of the progress of the work on sheeting specifications has been prompted 
by the large number of inquiries recently received concerning this project 
of the American Home Economics Association. It will be recalled that 
the Association in July, 1927, petitioned the American Standards Associa- 
tion to call conferences to consider the establishment of grades or specifi- 
cations for sheeting which the consumer could use in selecting this 
commodity. This fabric was chosen because it is one of the textiles 
used in every household and represents a material in which quality is of 
particular importance and fashion and style have little influence. Miss 
Rosamond Cook (1) of the University of Cincinnati had previously shown 
by a study of consumer judgment of sheeting that the judgment of 
neither the buyer, the salesperson, nor the homemaker could be relied on 
to select the best quality. 

In connection with the petition, the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation recommended the following: 


(1) That, until a better grading system could be worked out, fabric specifications 
be put on the ticket thus focusing the attention of the consumer on textile construction 
and that a table of average specifications of sheetings of different weights be printed 
for her information. 

(2) That an attempt be made to determine the relation of performance to fabric 
specification under different conditions of wear and laundering in order that within 
certain ranges of “aesthetic” quality facts concerning relative durability may be 


obtained. 
(3) That the back of the ticket carry definite statements as to the relation of wear 


to consumer handling. 


In response to this petition, two preliminary conferences were held un- 
der the auspices of the American Standards Association in November, 
1927, and January, 1928. These were called in preparation for a general 
conference of representatives of all groups interested. Such a meeting 
was held in May, 1928, at which 59 individuals, representing 45 organiza- 
tions of manufacturers, distributors, and consumers, discussed the 
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feasibility of these suggestions and voted without a dissenting voice that 
the American Standards Association be asked to head up, under its 
regular procedure, a movement to carry out the ideas discussed, looking 
toward the establishment of specifications for sheets and sheeting. The 
Council of the American Standards Association at its meeting the follow- 
ing June approved this recommendation, and the office of the Association 
set up the project in accordance with their usual procedure in such cases. 
As a result, a Sectional Committee of 17 met in December, 1928. Mr. 
Homer S. Ames of the Rike-Kumler Company, Dayton, Ohio, represen- 
tative of the National Retail Dry Goods Association, was made perma- 
nent chairman, and the following was decided upon as the scope of the 
work: 

Specifications and standards for sheets and sheeting including some effective means 
of presenting data useful to the ultimate consumer in the purchase of sheets and 
including such physical characteristics and properties as thread count, weight, break- 
ing strength, loading; other factors which may determine appearance, feel, durability, 
and resistance to laundering; standardization of sizes and coordination with the 
simplification work of the Division of Simplified Practice in this field; a system of 
grades for sheets and methods of inspection and tests. 


The Sectional Committee also appointed a working committee to set 
up the details of the specifications and to suggest a practical method of 
getting these before the consumer. This committee made a special 
study of the data available on specifications of sheets then on the market, 
relying chiefly upon the work of the fellow of the Textile Section of the 
American Home Economics Association, Miss Margaret Furry, who under 
the direction of Dr. Rachel Edgar of Iowa State College, had made an 
exhaustive analysis of 109 sheets sold on the retail counter (2). These 
data were analyzed by the members of the committee from various 
points of view and were also classified by Miss Furry (3). 

After a number of conferences and considerable work by the committee, 
the following recommendations were made: 


(1) That the following weight class groups be specified on labels on sheets and 
sheeting: Light weight—maximum 3.79 oz. per square yard; medium weight—3.80 to 
4.49 oz. per square yard; heavy weight—4.50 to 5.03 oz. per square yard. 

(2) That specific information be given on the label as to the minimum tensile 
strength for warp and filling, tests to be made in accordance with A. S. T. M. General 
Methods of Testing Woven Textile Fabrics. 

(3) That information be given on the label as to minimum thread count, test to be 
made in accordance with A. S. T. M. General Methods Testing Woven Textile Fabrics. 

(4) That specific information be given concerning the maximum amount of all 
finishing materials present, expressed as a percentage, calculated by dividing the loss 
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in weight (as found by the method of testing specified by the Federal Specifications 
Board, Specification 345a) by the original conditioned weight of the specimen. 


This last action was taken July 17, 1929. Members of the Cotton 
Textile Institute, who had been representing the manufacturers since 
the general meeting in May, 1928, informally approved the specifications 
and agreed to submit them to their membership. A year has passed since 
that action and no apparent progress has been made. The consumer 
groups have not been apprised of the attitude of the manufacturers, 
except that they have been told informally that discussions were proceed- 
ing and that there was no evidence of a consensus of opinion among the 
manufacturers. The members of the American Home Economics 
Association’s committee on Commercial Simplification and Standardiza- 
tion feel that a vital mistake was made in allowing the Cotton Textile 
Institute to speak for all the cotton manufacturers. In other stand- 
ardization projects, it has been a distinct gain to have the outstanding 
men of the industry present instead of merely executives of their trade 
association. Usually the leaders in a particular industry recognize the 
advantages of specifications for consumer use and help rather than 
hinder the standardization program. Every effort is being made to 
secure a final decision from the Cotton Textile Institute in regard to this 
matter in order that, if necessary, a new attack on the problem may be 
started. The committee has been encouraged by the fact that a few 
sheeting manufacturers and retail stores have recently started to empha- 
size thread count in their sheeting advertisements. Even this short step 
toward specifications will be welcomed by all home economists interested 
in the standardization work of the Association.—ALicE L. Epwarps, 
American Home Economics Association, Washington, D. C. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Consumer and the Food and Drug Administration. The 
value to the consumer of the maintenance of good standards in foods is an 
old story to home economists, and from the first they have been grateful 
for the work of the Department of Agriculture in enforcing the Pure Food 
and Drugs Act. A recent development of which they will also approve 
is the campaign of the Food, Drug, and Insecticide Administration to 
discourage the use of labels which claim health-giving properties for this, 
that, or the other product. Any well-informed person who reads adver- 
tisements knows how widely such claims are made and how far-fetched 
are many of the arguments. Now that home economists are thinking 
more carefully about “consumer education,” they are more concerned 
than ever to realize how such statements may befog the real issue and 
hinder purchasers in making intelligent choices. They were correspond- 
ingly grateful when last January, Dr. Dunbar, assistant chief of the Ad- 
ministration, urged canners and grocers in convention assembled to base 
selling appeal on good character, quality, and honest food value, and to 
eliminate from their labels anything that smacks of health claims. Is 
it too much to hope that some of the more enlightened manufacturers 
of food products may feel the wisdom of adopting the same policy in 
advertising, even though the Administration has no control over that? 
And since the law concerns itself only with labels, home economists will 
certainly approve of another campaign which the Administration is en- 
couraging—the ‘read the label clubs’’ described editorially in the May 
JOURNAL. 

Though foods play a larger and more direct part in home economics 
than do drugs and medicines, the latter come within its interests because 
they include everyday commodities which homemakers must know how 
to buy and how to use—or not use. Jiany of us may not have realized 
how much protection is furnished to the public by this part of the Ad- 
ministration’s work or the difficulties against which it labors. Mr. 
Harding’s article on page 558 presents the Administration’s side of the 
picture. If there is another which ought in fairness to be stated, the 
JouRNAL would be glad to place it before the readers. 

Meanwhile, as instances of the Administration’s desire to inform the 
public, it is worth noting that it has recently issued two popular leaflets, 
one entitled “Fake Antiseptics and the Law” and the other descriptive 
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of the Administration’s two series of radio talks about its work; and that 
it has given out release warning against the worthlessness of antifat 
“cures”—a particularly timely subject which the American Medical As- 
sociation has been vigorously attacking for some time past. 


Porto Rico. The JourNat considers itself fortunate to be privileged 
to publish Dr. Sherman’s account of conditions as he found them in Porto 
Rico last winter, and its readers will hereafter feel added interest in the 
news that comesfrom that Island. Remembering the good home economics 
teaching carried on at the University of Porto Rico and in the public 
schools there, one is confident that these departments will be ready to do 
their share in improving conditions and that they will prove as competent 
in day-by-day educational work as they did in the emergency of the hurri- 
cane—a story told in the issue for January, 1929. 


Fellowship for the Study of Home Safety. Last autumn the National 
Board of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, as was reported in the No- 
vember JOURNAL, announced the establishment of a graduate fellowship 
for a vear’s study of home safety from the standpoint of home manage- 
ment. In May it announced the award of the fellowship for the coming 
year to Miss Gertrude Zurrer of New Haven, Connecticut. She is a 
graduate of the Yale School of Nursing, who has studied child hygiene at 
Ziirich, Switzerland, and who is now on the staff of the New Haven Visit- 
ing Nurses Association. Her study will be made at the University of 
Chicago in the School of Social Service Administration. The advisory 
committee under which the work will be conducted, consists of repre- 
sentatives of the National Safety Council, National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters, The National Organization of Public Health 
Nurses, and the American Home Economics Association. 

The significance of such a study is seen from the statistics of home 
accidents. No complete records are available, but a careful analysis of 
city and state reports made by the National Safety Council indicate that 
among the deaths there reported for 1929, not less than 23,000 resulted 
from home accidents. No data are available as to non-fatal home acci- 
dents, but they must obviously be much more frequent than the fatal 


ones. 

According to estimates given in the pamphlet “Accident Facts, 1930,” 
recently issued by the National Safety Council, the number of deaths due 
to home accidents in 1929 was about the same as that for industrial ac- 
cidents, and three-fourths that for motor vehicle accidents. The preva- 
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lence of home accidents seems to vary from place to place and at different 
seasons of the year, and the proportion of fatalities due to them are in 
certain cities much higher than the general figures just quoted. 

As regards the types of home accidents which cause fatalities, falls are 
in general the most frequent; after which, come burns, scalds, and explo- 
sions; next, asphyxiation and suffocation; then, poisons; and finally, 
cuts and scratches. Among children, especially those up to 4 years of 
age, burns, scalds, and explosions are more frequent causes of death than 
falls. Among non-fatal home accidents, these types appear in much the 
same order of importance, save that cuts and scratches are more frequent 
than asphyxiation and poison among children over five and adults up to 
54 years of age, that is, during the more active years of life. Among old 
people, falls are by far the more frequent form of accident. 

Such statistics make one wonder in how far the home accidents are 
due to poor arrangement and management in the homes, and show the 
point of the proposed study. If Miss Zurrer can discover the actual 
points of danger, physical and psychological, in typical homes, an im- 
portant step will have been taken toward an intelligent program of edu- 
cation in home safety. 


Housecleaning for Safety. Seizing the spring cleaning season as a 
psychological moment for emphasizing the relation between good house- 
keeping and home safety, the home safety committee of the National 
Safety Council devoted its April news-letter largely to a list of “things 
to look for in this year’s cleaning:” 


The Kitchen 


Are the gas burners clean inside as well as outside? 
Are matches in a safe place? 

Is there an adequate rack for sharp knives? 

Have inflammable lamp shades been removed? 

Is the clothes rack at a safe distance from the stove? 
Are all explosive liquids out of the kitchen? 


The Stairs 


Are they absolutely free of anything that will trip a person? 
Are they adequately lighted? 
Have they strong handrails? 


The Cellar 


Has all accumulated rubbish been removed? 

Is the furnace clean? 

Are there metal containers for ashes? 

Has kindling been piled neatly at a distance from the furnace? 
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Is insulation on electrical extensions to the washing machine in good shape? 
Are the laundry gas stove burners clean inside as well as outside? 
The Living Rooms 

Are small rugs on polished floors anchored down? 
Are floors too highly polished? 
Are electric extensions to radios, floor lamps, etc., over-burdening the circuits? 
Have small rugs (which slip easily) been removed from the head and foot of 

stairs? 

The Bath Room 

Is the water heater thoroughly safe? 
Is the vent pipe doing its job? 
Is there a strong brace to hold on to when you get in or out of the tub? 
Are bottles of poison in the medicine closet plainly marked with pins in the 

corks? 
Are these poisons inaccessible to children? 
Is there a safe place for used razor blades? 

The Altic 

Has all accumulated rubbish been removed? 


Have castoff clothes, worn out bedding, etc., been disposed of? 
Are magazines and books piled neatly and at a distance from other inflammable 


material? 
Are the attic stairs lighted and free from obstructions? 


Domestic Subjects and the English Universities. That the con- 
nection between the teaching of household subjects and the universities is 
less close in England than in this country is a fact quickly apparent to the 
home economics visitor and one which was emphasized by Miss Rey- 
nard, warden of the household and social science department of King’s 
College for Women, in the article ‘Home Economics in Great Britain,” 
which she contributed to the JouRNAL for November, 1928. For years 
the Association of Teachers of Domestic Subjects has been striving to 
improve this situation and feels corresponding satisfaction that the plan 
for taking a first step in this direction is now going into effect. As Miss 
Reynard pointed out, in England examinations of students in universi- 
ties and training colleges are conducted by visiting boards rather than by 
the staff itseli—a custom formerly followed in some of our own institu- 
tions. Heretofore, the students of the training colleges have been ex- 
amined by the Board of Education (the national executive authority 
for educational affairs), but from now on the local universities will take 
over the responsibility in connection with the training colleges. In the 
April issue of Housecraft, the organ of the Association of Teachers of 
Domestic Subjects, the editor describes the arrangement as follows: 
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England and Wales have already been divided into eleven areas in consequence of 
this re-organisation, and in these areas the Training Colleges of Domestic Science 
have joined with the local Universities and are preparing a joint system of Examina- 
tions which comes into effect this year. Successful candidates will be awarded a 
Teacher’s Certificate in Domestic Subjects from their local University, which will be 
recognised by the Board of Education and will take the place of the Teacher’s Diploma 
previously issued by the Board. The Board of Education will inspect the practical 
teaching of the students, and the results of this inspection will be taken into con- 
sideration before the Certificate is awarded. The Board of Education will then grant 
a license to teach to candidates who qualify for the Teacher’s Certificate. 

The three London Training Colleges of Domestic Science, viz., the National Train- 
ing School of Cookery, the National Society’s Training College of Domestic Science, 
and the Battersea Polytechnic Training College of Domestic Science, will combine 
with the University of London. London candidates passing the Examination will be 
awarded the University of London Teacher’s Certificate (Domestic Subjects). 

Bristol University, in conjunction with the Bristol and West of England group of 
Training Colleges, which includes Gloucester, Bath and Leicester Training Colleges 
of Domestic Science, have already made a beginning, and the first Examination for 
the Teacher’s Certificate under the new conditions was held in 1929. 

Other groups of Training Colleges of Domestic Science and local Universities in- 
clude the Northern Counties’ Training College of Domestic Science, Newcastle, in 
conjunction with the University of Durham; the Yorkshire Training College of Do- 
mestic Science, Leeds, in conjunction with the Universities of Leeds and Sheffield; 
the F. L. Calder Training College of Domestic Science, Liverpool, and the Manchester 
Training College of Domestic Science, in conjunction with the Universities of Liver- 
pool and Manchester. Practically all these groups are holding their Examinations 
for the first time in July of this year. 

The importance of this change, of course, lies in the fact that it will promote a 
closer relationship between Teachers of Domestic Subjects and the various Universi- 
ties, and so will indirectly increase the status of their profession. Eventually Do- 
mestic Subjects will become an integral part of every University in the country, and it 
is hoped before long to get Degrees granted in these subjects. At present London 
University is the only University which bestows a special Degree in Domestic Science, 
viz., the B. Sc. Degree (Household and Social Science). 


The work at London University was described by Miss Reynard. She 
also pointed out that since 1926 the degree of bachelor of science has been 
granted by the University of Bristol to students specializing indomestic 
science who have spent three years at the University and a fourth at the 
neighboring Gloucestershire Training College of Domestic Science and 
who also have taken practical courses in household arts during the long 
vacations. The new Reading University now makes the third to recog- 
nize domestic subjects and awards a diploma for special work in that field. 
Housecraft indicates that since Reading University is not, strictly speak- 
ing, a teacher’s training college, this diploma does not lead to a teacher’s 
certificate but 
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is awarded to students who have followed a course of study extending over two years 
and have passed the prescribed examinations. The course is intended to meet the 
needs of (a) those who may hereafter have responsibility for households, or who wish 
to qualify themselves as bursars of Colleges, hostels, or schools, housekeepers of 
institutions, or superintendents of canteens, or for similar positions. It is also suit- 
able for (b) those who wish to qualify themselves for various forms of social work, 
especially in connection with the care of infants and children. 


In this connection, the visit to this country of Miss Dorothy McCrac- 
ken as Walter Hines Page Travelling Scholar has added interest. She 
was trained in domestic science at the F. L. Calder College, Liverpool, 
taught for two years in Yorkshire, and then took up her present post in 
the needlework department of the National Training School of Cookery 
and other Domestic Subjects in Buckingham Palace Road, London. 


Movies, Ethics,and Children. Alloverthe world, people are anxious 
about the effect which the moving picture—the “cinema,” as they call 
it abroad—is having on children and are seriously attempting to remove 
the obvious dangers and develop the equally obvious educational possi- 
bilities. The International Educational Cinematographic Institute, an 
organ of the League of Nations, is an important body devoted to inter- 
national cooperation in the securing of cultural values in motion-picture 
films. It publishes a monthly magazine, /nternational Review of Edu- 
cational Cinematogra ph, which deals with technical, legislative, and psycho- 
logical characteristics of cinematographic performances. The address 
of both the Institute and the magazine is Via Lazzaro Spallanzani 1, 
Rome, Italy. The articles abstracted on pages 598 to 600 report serious 
studies made for the same general purpose and indicate that the problem 
is far from simple. 

In this country the industry expresses its desire to conform to public 
wishes in the character of its films. The Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America, of which Will H. Hays is president, Carl E. 
Milliken, secretary, and Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, associate director of 
public relations, has issued ‘“‘A Code to Maintain Social and Community 
Values in the Production of Silent, Synchronized and Talking Motion 
pictures.” The underlying principles of this code are defined as follows: 


No picture shall be produced which will lower the moral standards of those who 
see it. Hence, the sympathy of the audience should never be thrown to the side of 


crime, wrongdoing, evil or sin. 
Correct standards of life shall be presented on the screen, subject only to neces- 


sary dramatic contrasts. 
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Law, natural or human, should not be ridiculed, nor shall sympathy be created for 
its violation. 


The particular applications are: 


Crimes against the Law. These shall never be presented in such a way as to throw 
sympathy with the crime as against law and justice or to inspire others with a desire 
for imitation. 

1. Murder 

(a) The technique of murder must be presented in a way that will not inspire 
imitation. 

(b) Brutal killings are not to be presented in detail. 

(c) Revenge in modern times shall not be justified 

2. Methods of Crime should not be explicitly presented. 

(a) Theft, robbery, safe-cracking, and dynamiting of trains, mines, build- 
ings, etc., should not be detailed in methods. 

(b) Arson must be subject to the same safeguards. 

(c) The use of firearms should be restricted to essentials. 

(d) Methods of smuggling should not be presented. 

3. Illegal drug traffic must never be presented. 

4. The use of liquor in American life, when not required by the plot or for proper 

characterization, will not be shown. 

Sex. The sanctity of the institution of marriage and the home shall be upheld. 
Pictures shall not infer that low forms of sex relationship are the accepted or common 
thing. 

1. Adultery, sometimes necessary plot material, must not be explicitly treated or 
justified, or presented attractively. 

2. Scenes of passion, should not be introduced when not essential to the plot. In 
general, passion should so be treated that these scenes do not stimulate the lower and 
baser element. 

3. Seduction or Rape. 

(a) They should never be more than suggested, and only when essential for 
the plot, and even then never shown by explicit method. 
(b) They are never the proper subject for comedy. 
. Sex perversion or any inference of it is forbidden. 
. White slavery shall not be treated. 
. Miscegenation is forbidden. 
. Sex hygiene and venereal diseases are not subjects for motion pictures. 
. Scenes of actual child birth, in fact or in silhouette, are never to be presented. 
. Children’s sex organs are never to be exposed. 

Vulgarity. The treatment of low, disgusting, unpleasant, though nor necessarily 
evil subjects, should be subject always to the dictates of good taste and regard for 
the sensibilities of the audience. 

Obscenity. Obscenity in word, gesture, reference, song, joke or by suggestion, is 
forbidden. 

Dances. Dances which emphasize indecent movements are to be regarded as 
obscene. 
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Profanity. Pointed profanity or vulgar expressions, however used, are forbidden. 

Costume. 1. Complete nudity is never permitted. This includes nudity in fact 
or in silhouette, or any lecherous or licentious notice thereof by other characters in 
the picture. 

2. Dancing costumes intended to permit undue exposure or indecent movements in 
the dance are forbidden. 

Religion. 1. No film or episode may throw ridicule on any religious faith. 

2. Ministers of religion, in their character as such, should not be used as comic 
characters or as villains. 

3. Ceremonies of any definite religion should be carefully and respectfully handled. 

National Feelings. 1. The use of the Flag shall be consistently respectful. 

2. The history, institutions, prominent people and citizenry of other nations shall 
be represented fairly. 

Titles. Salacious, indecent or obscene titles shall not be used. 

Repellent Subjects. The following subjects must be treated within the careful 
limits of good taste: 

1. Actual hangings, or electrocutions as legal punishments for crime. 

2. Third Degree methods. 

3. Brutality and possible gruesomeness. 

4. Branding of people or animals. 

5. Apparent cruelty to children or animals. 

6. Surgical operations. 


This code was adopted by the Association of Motion Picture Producers, 
Inc., at Hollywood, California, and ratified by the board of Directors of 
Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America, Inc., on March 
31, 1930. The mechanism of enforcement is thus described: 


This involves the reading of scripts (when so desired by the producers) by a central 
group of trained specialists to estimate whether such scripts conform to the Code or 
not; the seeing of the final working films before release to decide whether they live up 
to the Code; arbitration arrangements in case of disagreement between the group and 
the special director of the film in question. This is to obviate differences of standard 
between the different studios inside the whole circle of the industry. 


The code is to cover all future productions; but since it takes some time 
to turn out pictures, the public is warned that there may be an interval 
of six months or more before the films prepared under it “turn the scale 
and take a leading place in the theaters.” 

As Mrs. Winter has pointed out, not all pictures produced under this 
or any other code will satisfy everyone, from those whom Glenn Frank has 
described as the “professional moralist” to the “professional immoralist,” 
but it seems to be a movement in the right direction and one whose effects 
will be carefully watched by all friends of children and of the movies. 


‘ 
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RESEARCH 


THE VITAMINS OF WATER CRESS (NASTURTIUM 
OFFICINALE)* 


LAFAYETTE B. MENDEL and HUBERT BRADFORD VICKERY 


with the cooperation of HELEN CANNON CRONIN 


Biochemical Laboratory, Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station and the Laboratory of 
Physiological Chemistry, Yale University, New Haven 


The demonstration of the occurrence of some of the vitamins, notably 
what was formerly designated as vitamin B, in the feces of certain ani- 
mals, and the frequent observations of coprophagy in dietary experiments 
on such species have rendered necessary the institution of special tech- 
nic to avoid this source of error in exact investigations of the distribu- 
tion of vitamins in food products (1,2). Hence, it has become customary 
latterly to keep the animals in cages with so-called false bottoms made of 
a wire mesh with openings sufficiently large to permit the feces to drop 
through to a lower level and thus prevent the confined individual from 
securing access thereto. According to studies by Smith, Cowgill, and 
Croll (2), the daily dosage of vitamin-bearing products required as the 
source of vitamin B' by rats may become 50 per cent greater on the same 
otherwise adequate food mixture when the animals are kept in false- 
bottomed cages. This has necessitated a revaluation of the vitamin 
potency of the numerous food products that have been assayed in 
dietary experiments in former years. 

In the course of such a reinvestigation we had occasion to examine 
water cress (Nasturtium officinale) which is used to garnish various types of 
dishes and is eaten as a salad. ‘This species of “greens” does not enjoy 
very wide popularity in this country at the present time though it has 
long been used in certain localities and particularly in Great Britain. 
An interesting series of observations on water cress was reported not long 
ago by Coward and Eggleton (3) from England. They concluded that 


* The expenses of this investigation were shared by the Connecticut Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station and the Carnegie Institution of Washington, D. C. 

1 Throughout this paper the expression vitamin B refers to the mixture that has been shown 
to include at least two separate food essentials variously designated as F and G, B, and Bs, 
antineuritic and antipellagric vitamins. 
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Watercress is a remarkably rich source of vitamin A, 0.1 g. only of the green leaf 
being necessary to promote normal growth in a rat which has become steady in weight 
on a diet lacking this factor only. 

It contains also small amounts of vitamin D. 

Its growth-promoting properties are even stronger in the spring and summer than 


in the winter. 
It is a very rich source of vitamin C, 1 g. daily being enough to protect guinea 


pigs completely for a period of 70 days. 


Most of the water cress used in our studies was obtained from local 
sources. Inasmuch as it is not available here in fresh condition at all 
times of the year, some of the leaves (detached from the stems) were dried 
rapidly at a temperature not exceeding 60°C. and preserved in this con- 
dition. The resulting product had a bright green color; and our inves- 
tigations indicate that the deterioration in vitamin content as the result 
of the method of desiccation used cannot have been extensive. The 
fresh leaves contained approximately 91.5 per cent of water, 8.5 per cent 
of dry matter, and 1.2 per cent of ash. A sample of the dried product 
yielded 13.7 per cent of ash. A recorded “proximate analysis” by con- 
ventional methods (4) indicates the following composition of water cress: 
protein 0.7 per cent, fat 0.5 per cent, carbohydrate 3.7 per cent. Recent 
analyses recorded from Wisconsin indicate a water content of 92.5 per 
cent, with a copper content of 0.4 mg. per kilo of the fresh leaves and 5.3 
mg. on the dry basis (5). Iron has been reported present to the extent 
of 0.0072 per cent (6). According to McClendon (7), iodine was dis- 
covered as a constituent of water cress by Miiller (8) as early as 1843; 
and v. Fellenberg (9) reports the presence of 0.190 mg. of iodine per kilo 
of cress (Bachkresse). 

Tests for Vitamin A. The feeding experiments were conducted with 
male albino rats that had been kept on a stock diet consisting of a special 
commercial dog biscuit, with addition of cabbage twice a week, after 
weaning. The “curative” test was employed. The rats were fed in 
false-bottomed cages until an ophthalmia developed, on a ration con- 
sisting of 


per cent 


Irradiated 0.001 mg. daily 
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When the eye symptoms, which were frequently accompanied by ces- 
sation of growth, became conspicuous either fresh or dried water cress 
leaves were added in measured amounts daily to the diet. The green 
supplement was readily consumed. It seems unnecessary to append the 
actual records of growth or changes of body weight in these experiments. 
Numerous trials showed that incipient ophthalmia could sometimes be 
cured in the course of a few days with as little as 5 mg. dried water cress 
per day added to the otherwise unchanged food devoid of vitamin A. 
Daily dosage of 10 mg. ordinarily cured more severe cases, though in one 
instance of very severe ophthalmia a daily dose of 40 mg. was required. 
Usually vitamin D also was specially provided by daily additions of 0.001 
mg. of irradiated ergosterol to the food. This did not alter the outcome. 

Ten mg. of dried water cress leaves correspond to approximately 100 
mg. of fresh material. In view of the possibility, if not actual probabil- 
ity, of some loss of vitamin A in the process of drying the plant tissues in 
air, it may be expected that this dosage of fresh leaves would be even 
more effective than its equivalent in dried leaf tissue. Our effective 
amounts are comparable with the dosage (100 mg.) reported by Coward 
and Eggleton (3, 11) as a daily minimum necessary as a source of 
vitamin A to promote normal growth in their tests with rats. 

The richness of water cress leaves in vitamin A is emphasized by con- 
trast with other well studied products. Numerous older experiments in 
our laboratory (12) have indicated that daily doses of 100 mg. of the 
dried leaves of alfalfa, clover, ‘‘grass,’’ and spinach, added to a diet de- 
ficient in fat-soluble vitamin, suffice to avert the characteristic ophthal- 
mia and prevent cessation of growth on regimens of otherwise adequate 
food mixtures. These were by no means minimal doses in all cases. 
Curative effects were secured within a week with a daily intake of 100 
mg. of (filtered) butter fat. We demonstrated (12) a decade ago that 
oils potent in vitamin A can be extracted, with suitable organic solvents, 
from the above-mentioned leaves. The actual content of oils amounts to 
from 3 to 4 per cent of the dried tissues. If comparable conditions apply 
to water cress, as one may confidently expect, less than one-half mg. of 
the fatty components of the leaves serves as the carrier of a daily dose of 
vitamin A sufficient to cure or prevent the most conspicuous symptoms of 
vitamin A deficiency in young rats. 

Tests for Vitamin B. We have not found references to the occurrence 
of vitamin B in water cress, though of course the presence of this group 
of water-soluble factors may logically be assumed. Prophylactic tests 
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were conducted with male rats kept in false-bottomed cages on a basal diet 
consisting of 


per cent 


This ration, devoid of sources of the vitamin B group, was supplemented 
daily by varying quantities of fresh or dried water cress leaves fed apart 
from the rest of the food mixture. Incidentally, the water cress served 
also as an additional source of vitamin A and perhaps of vitamin D in 
minor degree. A large number of tests demonstrated that for young 
rats of 40 to 75 gm. body weight about 500 mg. of dried water cress per 
day were necessary to insure vigorous growth (i.e. an increment of at 
least 2 gm. per day); as the animals grew larger, approaching 150 gm. in 
body weight about 700 mg. of water cress daily were required. The 
requirements were not lessened by the addition of 0.001 mg. irradiated 
ergosterol per day to the diet. In “curative” tests young rats were 
kept on an otherwise adequate diet devoid of vitamin B and consisting of 


per cent 


until they declined in weight. They were then given supplements of 
water cress, the response being marked with 500 mg. of dried leaves and 
less effective with smaller daily allowances. 

Such quantities of water cress are not widely unlike the requisite dos- 
age of some other green leaves that we have assayed, such as spinach, al- 
falfa, clover, parsley, and dandelion; cabbage and lettuce are required in 
somewhat larger amounts. It seems scarcely worth while to report the 
many experiments in greater detail. The comparative quantitative 
vitamin values vary with the relative proportions of the two or more now 
recognized components, i.e. F and G or B; and B;; also possibly with the 
locality in which the “greens” were grown and the parts that may be 
included in the preparation fed. 

Tests for Vitamin E. The examination of water cress for vitamin E 
was based primarily on actual breeding experiments and involved both 
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the male and the female rats. The outstanding effects produced by a 
regimen devoid of the fertility factor, vitamin E, have been described 
by Evans for the female and by Mason for the male animal.? Among 
leaves fresh green lettuce has repeatedly been shown to supply this 
vitamin. In our tests young rats of both sexes were restricted at an 
age of 25 to 35 days when they weighed from 55 to 65 gm. to a diet con- 
sisting of 


per cent 
35 
9 
es 200 mg. daily 


Numerous experiments made in our laboratory with rations comparable 
to the above, with the exception of the omission of the water cress, have 
indicated that—at least in the male, to which our own studies were con- 
fined—such food mixtures suffice to induce good growth, while testicular 
degeneration and inability to breed regularly takes place (13). In other 
words some additional factor—vitamin E— is a specific requirement of 
the germinal epithelium of the testis. 

When the rats had reached the ages of 80 and 100 days respectively 
for the males and females, they were bred in pairs. The experiment 
thus became a test of both sexes. We have already secured a number 
of litters in this way, demonstrating the presence of vitamin E in the 
water cress. The young have not thrived well in all cases—an outcome 
that we attribute to an undersupply of vitamin B factors that seem to be 
essential in liberal amounts during the period of lactation (14, 15, 16). 

The testes of forty male rats kept on the ration in which water cress 
offered the only possibility of securing vitamin E, were examined histo- 
logically by Prof. Karl E. Mason of Vanderbilt University. He reported 
that, with a single unexplained exception, all of the animals exhibited 
normal testes. In each case slides were prepared from both the testis 
and epididymis. This makes the diagnosis more trustworthy because 
often the testis will appear quite normal while the epididymis may show 
many sloughed cells and reduction in the number of mature spermatozoa, 


? The literature of the subject is referred to in the recent paper by Mason (13). 
3 The only reference that we have found to the possible existence of vitamin E in water 
cress is an indirect intimation in a paper by Coward, Key, and Morgan (11, see page 708). 
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thus indicating that the germinal epithelium of the testis is not as nearly 
normal as histological examination might indicate. No abnormalities 
were found in either organ. Professor Mason adds that his findings in- 
dicate a high vitamin E content in water cress. He believes, on the basis 
of our quantitative data, that the dried water cress may be at least two 
or three times as rich in the E factor as is the equivalent amount of dried 
lettuce. 

“Rapid Growth” Experiments. In earlier papers (17, 18) reference 
has been made to the excellent growth encountered in feeding tests in 
which small additions of certain “‘natural’’ foods were made to so-called 
“synthetic” food mixtures. The supplements used were masses of cells 
such as are found in green leaves, liver, yeast, etc., that ought to contain 
the essentials of growth. In the present study water cress leaves, both 
fresh and dried, were fed along with liver in addition to the usual mix- 
tures of casein, salts, starch, butter fat, and lard. Analogous improve- 
ment in the rate of growth was observed. The gains of from 60 to 200 
gm. of body weight afforded, for example, by daily supplements of 0.4 
gm. dried liver and 0.4 gm. dried water cress (or 4 gm. fresh leaves) for 
male rats, exceeded 3 gm. per day in some instances, while the ‘‘control”’ 
animals on the usual yeast supplements gained only 2 gm. or less per day. 
In this respect, then, water cress resembles alfalfa, lettuce, and similar 
“greens” that have been tested. 

Summary and Conclusions. The vitamin content of water cress (Nas- 
turtium officinale) has been studied by experiments on albino rats. The 
leaves are notably rich in vitamin A. They contain the dietary factors 
formerly described as vitamin B, being comparable with many other 
edible green leaves in this respect. Vitamin E is also present in propor- 
tions larger than are usually encountered in lettuce, the plant hitherto 
most exclusively studied. According to Coward and Eggleton, water 
cress also is a very rich source of vitamin C and contains small amounts of 
vitamin E. The content of vitamins A, B, and E has been shown to 
be conserved in large measure when the fresh leaves are carefully dried 
in warm air. The dietary value of water cress as a “green”? supplement 
furnishing vitamins and roughage is thus clearly indicated. 
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THE ANTISCORBUTIC VITAMIN CONTENT OF SOME PRE- 
SERVED FOODS* 


GRACE MAC LEOD AND LELA BOOHER 
Nutrition Laboratory, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 


The object of this investigation was to determine the antiscorbutic 
potency of certain preserved foods and, when possible, to compare it with 
that of the fresh food. The products investigated were canned and fresh 
grapefruit, packaged dates, canned pimiento, canned cranberry sauce, and 
fresh cranberry. ‘The preserved products were those put on the market 
by the Hills Brothers Company of New York City and sold under the 
brand name of “Dromedary.” They were bought in neighborhood 
stores as wanted. 

Experimental Method. The experimental method used was that of 
Sherman, La Mer, and Campbell (1). According to this method, guinea 
pigs weighing from 300 to 350 gm. and known to be growing normally 
are fed ad libitum a basal diet adequate, so far as is known, except for 
vitamin C. In addition, the food to be tested is fed six days per week 
in known amounts. The experimental period is ninety days, at the end 
of which time the animal is chloroformed and autopsied to determine 
the degree of scurvy. 

The basal diet was approximately that used by Sherman, La Mer, and 
Campbell. Its composition by weight was: skimmed milk powder, 
heated while freely exposed to air for four hours at 110°C., 30 per cent; 
rolled oats, 39 per cent; bran, 20 per cent; butter fat, 10 per cent; sodium 
chloride, 1 per cent. 

A control animal for each experimental group was fed the basal diet 
only. The control animals, eight in all, had an average survival period 
of 27 days, the shortest survival period being 16 days and the longest, 36 
days. ‘The average scurvy score was 16. This numerical score is based 
on the autopsy findings of weakness in the bony system (joints, ribs, jaw, 
teeth), and hemorrhages in joints, ribs, muscles, and intestines. One, 
two, or three plus signs are recorded for each of the eight parts examined, 
according to the degree of abnormality found, thus making possible a 
maximum score of 24. 

Fresh Grapefruit. The fresh grapefruit was fed in two ways: (1) whole 
peeled fruit with the integument removed from the segments; and (2) as 


* This investigation was carried on under a grant from the Hills Brothers Company of 
New York City. 
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juice prepared by crushing the fruit prepared as in (1) and straining 
through cheese cloth. The results are shown in table 1. 


TABLE 1 
Results of experiments with animals receiving grapefruit as sole source of vitamin C 
WEIGHT OF 
PORTION PER VERAGE 
WEIGHT 
grams grams days 
2 2.0 407 90 0 
Fresh, whole fruit................. 3 1.5 114 72 3 
3 1.0 227 75 6 
4 2.0 308 90 0 
1.5 151 88 7 
4 1.0 ae 77. 12 
1 3.3 300 90 0 
Canned, pulp only. .............-. 1 2.8 —46* 90 0 
1 2.2 455 90 0 
3 1.7 246 90 1 
1 3.3 256 90 0 
Canned, liquor only............... 1 2.8 329 90 0 
1 2.2 455 90 0 
1 1.7 —107 31 5 
2 3.3 401 90 0 
4 2.8 251 90 0 
Canned, composite sample of pulp } 5 2.2 159 80 2 
4 1.7 291 90 2 
5 1.4 241 86 5 
\ 4 1.1 210 90 9 


* This animal was quite atypical in weight record, gaining to a maximum of only 369 gm. 
on the sixty-third day of the experimental period and then losing gradually to a final weight 
of 234 gm. on the ninetieth day. 


The protective portion in each case was thus found to be between 1.5 
and 2 gm. 

Canned Grapefruit. The canned grapefruit was fed in three forms: 
(1) a few animals were fed portions of the fruit pulp as found in the can 
after draining the liquor from it; (2) a few animals were fed portions of the 
liquor drained from the pulp; and (3) a larger number of animals were 
fed portions prepared by crushing pulp and liquor together in the propor- 
tions in which they occurred in the can and straining through cheese cloth, 
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this giving a composite sample of the contents of the can and probably 
approximating closely what the human consumer obtains when the 
contents of a can are used to serve each person about equal fractions of 
the pulp and of the liquor in a can. The canned grapefruit portions 
were 10 per cent larger than those of the fresh fruit to allow for the syrup 
added in the canning process. The results are included in table 1. 

The object in feeding pulp alone and juice alone was to determine 
whether the vitamin was fairly evenly distributed between the pulp 
and the liquor of the can. No final conclusions can be drawn from so 
few test animals but the results given in table 1 indicate that the vitamin 
is, as might be expected from the fact that it is water-soluble, quite 
evenly distributed between pulp and liquor. These results a]so indicate 


TABLE 2 
Results of experiments with animals receiving packaged dates as sole source of vitamin C 


WEIGHT OF PORTION 
NUMBER OF ANIMALS | PER 300 GRAMS OF 
INITIAL BODY WEIGHT 


AVERAGE GAIN IN AVERAGE SURVIVAL AVERAGE SCURVY 
WEIGHT PERIOD* SCORE 


6 5.0 —106 26 16 
* All animals had to be chloroformed because of refusing to consume the experimental diet. 


grams | grams days 


that the protective portion of each is about 2.2 gm. Since this amount 
corresponds to 2 gm. of fresh fruit, the conclusion would be that very 
little destruction of vitamin C takes place in the canning process. When 
composite samples of pulp and liquor mixed in the proportions in which 
they were present in the canned product were fed, it appeared that the 
protective dosage was between 2.2 and 2.8 gm., probably closer to 2.2 gm. 
than to 2.8 gm. if we take into consideration the results both as to survival 
and scurvy score on dosages of 1.7 gm. along with those on 2.2 gm. and 
2.8gm. Ifthe protective portion were as great as 2.8 gm., the conclusion 
would be that the canning process had caused the destruction of about 
21 per cent of the vitamin C content of the fruit. It seems fair to say, 
in the light of these results, that the destruction is considerably less than 
this, probably not more than 10 to 15 per cent. 

Packaged Dates. These were fed by removing the pits and grinding the 
dosages of edible portion with the basal diet. It was found that the 
animals disliked the dates to such an extent that it was impossible to 
get a higher daily consumption than 5 gm. and even this dosage they 
would not continue to consume for many days. Six animals were given 
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5 gm. per day and continued for as long a time (24 to 30 days) as they 
would consume this dosage and then chloroformed and autopsied. The 
results are given in table 2. 

The 5 gm. portion, the largest the animals would consume, was quite 
evidently too small to protect the animals from scurvy so no figure for 
the protective dosage was obtained. It is clear that packaged dates 
are a poor source of vitamin C. 

Canned Pimiento. In feeding the canned pimiento, the liquid (small 
in amount) was drained off and only the pimiento itself used, this being 
the usual procedure in the household use of this product. Table 3 gives 
the results of the feeding experiments with this product. 

TABLE 3 


Results of experiments with animals receiving canned pimiento (pulp without liquor) as sole 
source of vitamin C 


300 or AVERAGE IN AVERAGE | SURVIVAL AVERAGE scunvy 
grams grams days 
1 8.0 263 90 0 
1 5.0 337 90 0 
2 3.0 387 90 0 
2 2.0 354 90 0 
5 1.3 321 90 3 
6 1.0 364 90 5 
6 0.7 287 84 6 
3 0.5 303 90 2 
5 0.3 161 79 9 


The protective dosage for canned pimiento pulp is 2 gm., the same as 
was obtained for fresh grapefruit. 

Fresh Cranberries. ‘The cranberries used were fresh in the sense that 
they had not been cooked or preserved in any way; but they were, of 
course, a storage product, coming on the open market from storage ware- 
houses. They were purchased for this study in local markets from April 
through September. They were stemless, and the whole berry, cut up 
into pieces of convenient size for feeding, was fed in the raw state. 

Difficulty was encountered in getting the animals to eat large enough 
amounts of the fruit to serve our purpose in determining the protective 
dosage, but it was not necessary, as in the case of dates and canned 
cranberry sauce, to chloroform the animals because of failure to eat the 
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portions throughout the experimental period. The results are given in 
table 4. 


TABLE 4 
Results of experiments with animals receiving cranberries as sole source of vitamin C 
WEIGHT OF 
PORTION PER 
FORM OF CRANBERRIES or | 300 crams | | sunvivat | ‘scunvy 
— PERIOD SCORE 
WEIGHT 
grams grams days 
5 5.0 125 90 15 
ee ee 2 3.0 57 68 13 
2 1.0 —114 54 20 
1 15 —105 35* 19 
5 10 —112 25* 18 


* In every case but one of the experiments with canned cranberry sauce the animals were 
chloroformed because of no longer eating the portions. The one exception died at 21 days. 


The protective portion is something greater than 5 gm., probably 
considerably greater, since, in spite of a survival period of 90 days, the 
scurvy score was 15 out of a possible 24. 

Canned Cranberry Sauce. The product tested was a sauce made of 
one-third water, one-third sugar (sucrose), and one-third berries (propor- 
tions by weight). It was fed in 10- and 15-gm. portions mixed with 12 to 
15 gm. of basal diet daily. Here, as with the dates, the animals refused 
to eat after some time on the experimental diet and had to be chloro- 
formed before completion of the experimental period. The results are 
included in table 4. 

The five animals on 10 gm. portions gave results very similar, as to 
survival period and scurvy score, to those of the six animals on 5 gm. 
portions of dates. Ten grams of this cranberry sauce represent about 3 
gm. of fresh cranberry. If we may compare the results on the 3-gm. 
feedings of fresh cranberry with those on the 10-gm. feedings of canned 
cranberry sauce, the conclusion would be that the process of making and 
canning the sauce had quite markedly reduced the vitamin C content. 

Summary. The antiscorbutic values of five foods have been investi- 
gated, using the method of Sherman, La Mer, and Campbell, and results 
have been obtained as follows: 

1. The canned grapefruit used in this study was found to protect the 
standard guinea pig against scurvy in dosages of 2.2 to2.8 gm. Express- 
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ing these results in units per pound (2), values of 206 to 162 units per 
pound are obtained. 

2. The fresh grapefruit which was investigated in parallel with the 
canned product was found to protect against scurvy at a dosage of 2 gm. 
This gives a value of 227 units per pound. 

3. The canned pimiento investigated was found to protect guinea pigs 
against scurvy when fed in dosages of 2 gm. This gives pimiento an 
antiscorbutic value of 227 units per pound, identical with that of fresh 
grapefruit. 

4. When the results on these three foods are compared with the values 
given by Sherman (2), it is found that these foods have vitamin C potency 
of the same order of magnitude as that of lemon juice, orange juice, and 
tomatoes (raw or canned). 

5. Definite antiscorbutic values for packaged dates, raw cranberries, 
and canned cranberry sauce were not obtained because of refusal of the 
animals to eat large enough quantities for a long enough period of time; 
but the results which were obtained, indicate that these three foods are 
poor sources of vitamin C, although raw cranberry is somewhat richer in 
it than dates or cranberry sauce. 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


NEW BOOKS 


Marketing and Housework Manual. By 
S. Acres Donuam Boston: Little, 
Brown, and Company, 1930, pp. 249, 
$2.00. 

In this very welcome new edition, the 
author has provided a useful handbook 
for the young homemaker who has a 
professional interest in her housekeeping 
and a help to the teacher of homemaking 
subjects. The original form of the book 
has been preserved; but, page by page, 
both by deletions and additions, it shows 
attention to the changing modes in house- 
keeping and gives us the benefit of the 
author’s added years of experience. 

Part I consists of a series of chartsand 
tables giving well-organized material 
intended to help the young homemaker to 
plan varied family menus easily from 
available foods in all seasons, to amplify 
the simple meals to the more elaborate 
“company” dinner, and to buy intelli- 
gently and cooperatively. There are 
new sections on the school lunch and on 
canned food. The fruit and vegetable 
charts are much improved by statements 
of relative mineral, carbohydrate, and 
vitamin value. 

Part II, to which the author gives the 
heading ‘Housework Rules and Direc- 
tions,”’ includes an analysis of all the 
household tasks which must be performed 
in each separate part of the house; sug- 
gestions for choice of necessary equip- 
ment; directions for routine cleaning and 
care; details of opening and closing the 
seasonal home; helps in household 
emergencies; directions for the inspection 
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of a house for rental, purchase, or up- 
keep; and suggestions for making a 
program of work for the homemaker and 
her helpers. An important new section 
is devoted to gas and electricity as 
household assistants. 

The author is to be congratulated that 
under the handicap of a method of pre- 
sentation which inevitably calls atten- 
tion to the infinite detail involved in the 
mechanics of a smoothly running house- 
hold, she does not lose track of her main 
idea—that the value of good organization 
of household tasks lies in an economy of 
time and effort which brings housekeep- 
ing into due proportion to other home- 
making values.—ULa M. Dow, Simmons 
College, Boston, Massachusetts. 


An Introduction to Child Study. By 
Rut Stranc. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1930, pp. 550, $2.75. 
Associating Dr. Strang with nutrition 

and studies related to the functions of 

deans of women, the reader is surprised 
to note the title of this book. Dr. 

Strang is indeed versatile in her fields of 

interest. This volume is clearly the 

product of the woman interested in 
having isolated studies in education 
linked together in usable form and in 
seeing the development of the child at 
home and at school made the subject of 
continuous scientific study on the part 
of parents and teachers. 

The book will be accepted with genuine 
satisfaction by various groups. Instruc- 
tors in undergraduate schools of education 
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will welcome a text or reference book for 
their students that provides contact with 
so many studies contributing information 
on how children learn and a wealth of 
applications in schoolroom practice. As 
a reference in psychology courses in the 
academic college, it would certainly 
stimulate interest on the part of students 
in observing children and their de- 
velopment. 

To parents the book will be of sig- 
nificance, for it is they who can observe 
individual children intensively and over 
long periods of time. The man or woman 
who has seen raising a family as in no 
way related to a college education and 
has not realized how it might challenge 
the intellect, will find a whole new field 
of scientific thought opening up. The 
author may well take keen satisfaction 
in having accomplished such a feat for 
parents. 

The reader will do well to bear in mind 
that the author writes as an observer, 
not a real participator. At the end of 
chapter two, the text lists “Tests to Try.” 
Among them we read, “Put a small rod 
inhishand. Note whether a baby grasps 
the rod, and the number of seconds he 
holds himself suspended by it.” Nothing 
closes the mind of a mother who is 
interested in parent education so quickly 
as to see evidence that ‘‘child study 
means experimenting on my child.” 
Similarly the teacher might be critical of 
the author’s lack of insight or experience, 
as in the discussion of field trips. The 
author heartily endorses field trips but 
seems to be unfamiliar with their relation 
to the class work in an integrated 
program. Unless a field trip is very 
significant from many angles in the work 
of a class, it is not worth the immense 
effort and the time that goes into it. 
The reader may also take exception to 
the almost synonymous use of the terms 
“art” and “drawing.” 


“An Introduction to Child Study”’ is 
the work of a genuine student and has 
added immensely to the text material 
in the fields of child development and 
parent education. The book brings to 
hand much material that would other- 
wise take a great deal of time to search 
out. For the home economist it is 
indeed a find, and it will quickly take its 
place in personal libraries and in those of 
institutions concerned with teacher- 
training and parent education. It will 
also find its way into the homes of men 
and women who see child development 
as a science of the highest order.— 
FLORENCE E. WINCHELL, National Coun- 
cil for Parent Education, New York City. 


The School Lunch. Its Organization and 
Management in Philadelphia. By 
Emma SMEDLEY. Second Edition. 
Media, Pennsylvania: Emma Smed- 
ley, 1930, pp. 210, $4.00. 

This volume, originally published in 
1920 and now entirely rewritten and sup- 
plied with new illustrations, will prove 
of great value to those who are interested 
in institution management and especially 
to those whose chief interest is food 
supervision. 

The author gives a detailed account 
of the public school lunch system of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, of which she 
has been director since its inception. 
The magnitude of the work is shown by 
the fact that it does more than a million 
dollar business annually. 

The book deals with the history and 
aim of the school lunch and its develop- 
ment in the Philadelphia schools, with 
its organization and the personnel, giving 
in much detail the duties of supervisors, 
dietitians, general helpers, and student 
aids. Equipment of kitchens, dining 
rooms, and offices is listed and described. 
There are also interesting chapters on 
the purchasing of supplies and the system 
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of records and accounting, including the 
new mechanical bookkeeping system. 
One cannot help feeling that a remark- 
ably good organization has been created 
which affords a model for study and 
comparison. While the book explains 
in detail the physical plant and the 
methods of operation, the ideal of the 
organization, “to build up the health of 
a city’s children,” is never lost sight of. 

A new chapter dealing with the in- 
dividual cafeteria, such as an employees’ 
lunch room, is added to this edition. 

The printing and the make-up of the 
book are good. It is well illustrated 
and interestingly written —Lenna F. 
Cooper, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 


Food Purchasing for the Home. By 
Rvuetta Day Bunks and WILLETTA 
Moore. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1930, pp. 434, $3.00. 

This addition to the publishers’ series 
of Home Manuals brings together much 
detailed and otherwise widely scattered 
information regarding sizes, grades, 
marks of quality, and other points for 
the selection of food materials. The 
latter are arranged under the usual 
classifications which are presented in 
alphabetical order from beverages to 
vegetables. The introductory and de- 
scriptive sections emphasize the impor- 
tance of intelligent, well-informed buying 
and give practical suggestions to accom- 
plish this. 


Diet and Efficiency. A Five-year Con- 
trolled Experiment on Man. By Har- 
otp H. G. Hotcx. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1929, pp. 
72, $1.00. 

The report of a five-year experiment 
endeavoring to secure “objective evi- 
dence of the alleged effects of thorough 
to excessive mastication of the food by 
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man,” which was carried out at the 
University of Chicago under Dr. A. J. 
Carlson, published as one of the Mono- 
graphs on Medicine from that institution. 


The Personality of a House. By Emtry 
Post. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, 1930, pp. 521, $4.00. 

A pleasantly-written and illustrated 
compendium of advice on the architec- 
ture, remodelling, purchasing, decorat- 
ing, and furnishing of the house or 
apartment. The standard of living sug- 
gested, tends to be decidedly above that 
possible on the average income. The 
writer, a frequent contributor to women’s 
magazines, is best known perhaps as the 
author of a book on etiquette. 


Individuaiity and Clothes. By Mar- 
GARET Story. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Company, 1930, pp. 454, 
$3.50. 

blue book of personal attire’ by 

a popular writer on such subjects. Much 

excellent advice is included, especially 

for current styles and city women whose 
clothing budgets, while not unlimited, 
run higher than the average. Some 
discussion about men’s attire is included. 


Child Adjustment in Relation to Growth 
and Development. By ANNIE DOLMAN 
InsKEEP. New York: D. Appleton 
and Company, 1930, pp. 427, $3.00. 
An attempt “to consider the growth 

and development of the child with special 

reference to his adjustment during school 
years’’ by a woman who combines techni- 
cal training and teaching experience with 
the practical knowledge gained in raising 
a family. Topics considered, include 
growth in height and weight, education 
of the muscles, development of the 
various special organs, mental develop- 
ment, intelligence measurements, and 
special problems arising in home and 
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school relationships and at various 
periods. 


The Psychologist Keeps House. By 
Epwina Apsott Cowan and LAuRA 
THORNBOROUGH. Minneapolis: The 
Midwest Company, 1930, pp. 213, 
$2.00. 

A book whose scope is wider and more 
significant than the title indicates. 
Starting with the thesis that under 
present social and economic conditions 
the essential values of home life lie more 
in its intangible or personal than in its 
tangible or material aspects, the auth.s 
show how psychology can be applied to 
improve the relationships between all 
members of the family, to promote the 
optimum development of the children, 
and to make of the home a place where 
old and young alike can arrive at the 
emotional adjustment on which happi- 
ness and usefulness depend. A welcome 
minor feature is a chapter about the 
adults other than parents who are found 
in many families, but whose existence is 
frequently ignored by writers on family 
relationships. 


Nursery Life 300 Years Ago. By Lucy 
Crump. New York: E. P. Dutton & 


Company, 1930, pp. 251, $3.75. 
A description of the everyday life of 
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the Dauphin, later Louis XIII of France, 
during the first nine years of his life, 
1601-1610, taken mainly from the in- 
timate and detailed journal of his phy- 
sician, Dr. Jean Héroard. Scattered 
through the book are many incidents, 
descriptions, and illustrations which 
throw light on the food, clothing, educa- 
tion, games, and general manners and 
customs for children of the period. 


The Growing Boy. Case Studies of De- 
velopmental Age. By Paut HANty 
Furrey. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1930, pp. 192, $2.00, 

The development of the normal boy 
from 6 to 16 years of age described in 
accordance with generally accepted phys- 
iological and psychological doctrine by 
a member of the sociological faculty of 
the Catholic University of America and 
author of “The Gang Age.” The more 
important points brought out are illus- 
trated by case studies of actual boys. 


Parents Prefer Babies. By Estuer L. 
Scuwartz. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Company, Inc., 1930, pp. 103, $2.00. 
A book of verses whose make-up and 

illustrations suggest the old favorites of 

Christopher Robin, but whose subjects 

and sentiment are distinctly those of 

the young mamma. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM PERIODICALS 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND PARENTAL EDUCATION 


EDUCATIONAL METHODS 


Pets as a center of interest, W. G. VINAL. 
Childhood Educ. 6, 387-395 (1930). 
An interesting and well-illustrated 

account of the work of a unique Nature 

Guide School of collegiate grade where 

teachers and parents are trained to 

give a new vitality to nature work with 
children. The description of the use of 
pets as illustrative material offers ex- 
cellent suggestions for home as well as 


school teaching. 


Time savers in record keeping, LUCILLE 
F. Ezexrer. Childhood Educ. 6, 401- 
403, 408 (1930). 

Two forms which have proved ade- 
quate and time-saving are presented for 
use in recording observations in studies 
of children’s activities. 


The cinema and children. Intern. Rev. 
Educ. Cinematography 2, 1, 43-50 
(1930). 

The results of a study of the influence 
of the cinema on Russian children of 
different social classes by Dr. Elkin are 
here reported and compared with those 
obtained by M. de Maday with Swiss 
children. No material difference in the 
children’s film preferences are shown. 
The need for developing the scientific- 
cultural film, and the distinct preference 
of 66 per cent of the children for the 
cinema over the theater are pointed out. 


Sex differences: interest in tasks requir- 
ing mechanical ability and motor 
skill, H. C. Leman and P. A. Witty. 
J. Educ. Psychol. 21, 239-245 (1930). 
From data obtained concerning the 

voluntary play activities of 5,000 chil- 

dren, two lists are presented, one of 


the 50 play activities more commonly 
participated in by boys than by girls 
at practically every age level; the other, 
a similar list for girls. The boys’ list 
contains 37 activities which involve con- 
siderable skill or motor ability; the girls’ 
list, but 16. While these data indicate 
marked sex differences in voluntary ac- 
tivities, these differences may well be 
accounted for by social customs, atti- 
tudes, and values rather than by in- 
nate differences in motor abilities. 
Hence, the authors believe that differ- 
ences in performance of so-called me- 
chanical ability tests may not be tests 
of ability but merely of the present level 
of performance. 


A study of mind-set in rural and city 
children, J. M. Swates. J. Educ. 
Psychol. 21, 246-258 (1930). 

A study of large numbers of rural and 
city children by means of a series of 20 
questions which may be answered in- 
telligently in terms of either country or 
city experience, shows that each group 
has a pronounced and characteristic 
mind set. The rural child grows more 
rural-minded until about age 12, then 
less so for 2 years, after which the 
former trend is resumed. City children 
become steadily more city-minded as 
they grow older and their education 
proceeds. 


The mental development of thirty-three 
ten-year-old children, EvizaBetu T. 
SuLLIvAN. J. Juvenile Research 14, 
27-33 (1930). 

Results obtained by careful adminis- 
tration of Binet tests to 33 ten-year-old 
children here tabulated and analyzed, 
show that marked individual differences 
occur in degrees of maturity attained in 
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the several phases of mentality. Hence, 
it is evident that the results of tests 
should be evaluated if effective educa- 
tional placement is to be secured and 
methods and materials should be adapted 
to the individuals, especially in the case 
of problem children. 


Development of the nursery school idea. 
Maternity Child Welfare 14, 80-82 
(1930). 

Report of a new association founded 
by Margaret McMillan to work for those 
features of nursery schools which she 
regards as fundamental, namely, pro- 
vision for open-air nursery schools in 
all industrial areas, operated on a 9-hour, 
3-meal-a-day basis; the age limit raised 
to include 7 years; use of simple, ad- 
justable open-air shelters to accommo- 
date large numbers of children without 
crowding; adequate staffing with teach- 
ers having both special aptitude and 
training; equipment for observance and 
teaching of hygiene; use of playgrounds 
and classrooms during the evenings in 
congested districts. The soundness of 
the plan adopted at the Deptford 
shelters, where 340 children are safely 
housed and well fed at a minimum cost, 
is demonstrated by the low cost, the 
long school day, and the three-year 
training course. 


The future of nursery schools, E. StEv1n- 
son. Maternity Child Welfare 14, 
97-99 (1930). 

A brief account of the development of 
the nursery school in England including 
the McMillan open-air school, the small 
nursery class as part of the elementary 
school, and the new open-air type 
planned for 150 to 200 children, many 
of which are now under construction. 
Emphasis is placed on the open-air 
feature, the use of the school as a social 
and educational center for parents“and 
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for adolescent girls who may later be- 
come teachers, nurses, health visitors, 
doctors, or social workers. 


A theater for children, MARGARET 
CarTER. Rev. intern. Enfant 9, 136- 
140 (1930). 

An account of a successful, small 
(130 seats), regularly licensed London 
theater where programs of one-act plays, 
short items, folk-songs, and mimes de- 
signed and intended for children are 
given daily at 5.45 with professional 
adult castes, and at prices from 6d to 
5s 9d, with half price for children. 


The racial prejudices of children of 
school age, G. H. GREEN. Rev. intern. 
Enfant 9, 233-241 (1930). 

The results of an investigation of the 
racial prejudices evidenced by Welsh 
public school children between 8 and 18 
years of age show that practically all the 
children, independent of age, sex, or 
direct knowledge of the alien peoples, 
have either decided racial or national 
prejudices or ascribe virtues or vices to 
whole groups of people. Striking uni- 
formities in prejudices are shown: as 
that the children preferred Negroes to 
Chinese, 3 to 1; British to Americans, 19 
to 1; French to Negroes, 4 to 1. Half 
the prejudices may be ascribed to books 
read; while for the remainder, school, 
newspapers, home, cinemas, and personal 
experiences may be considered equally 
important causes. 


Children’s likes and dislikes. Times 
[London] Educ. Sup. No. 781, 175 
(1930). 

The results of a study in Great Britain 
by the questionnaire method, involving 
34,000 replies, shows that films prepared 
especially for children have been a com- 
plete failure, whether shown at special 
or regular cinemas. This appears due 
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partly to the fact that children become 
bored when the educational factor be- 
comes prominent, and partly to the 
indifference or reluctance of parents to 
patronize special showings for children. 
Educational films to satisfy the child’s 
real tastes would require cooperation of 
psychologists, artists, and producers; the 
present offerings result from the pro- 
ducers’ interest in less specialized and 
more remunerative lines. 


MENTAL HYGIENE AND BEHAVIOR 
PROBLEMS 


Why parents consult the pediatrician, 
G. S. Stevenson. Am. J. Diseases 
Children 39, 814-826 (1930). 

In the 32 case studies here analyzed 
and reported, 12 were found to present 
uncomplicated medical problems; 15 
were medical problems so exaggerated by 
the adult personalities involved that the 
latter would have to be considered in 
any adequate treatment; while in the 
remaining 5 cases, the problem was 
entirely that of the adult’s personality; 
further, that the chief motive for bring- 
ing the child for treatment was altruistic 
in 24 cases; and ulterior, in 8. These 
facts indicate that effective diagnosis and 
therapy must be broad enough to secure 
the adult’s cooperation and to include a 
study of the parent as a part of the study 
of the child and that the form in which 
the diagnosis is presented must be care- 
fully considered if satisfactory results 
with the child are to be obtained through 
the parents. 


Child Study 7, 225-237 (1930) 
Maturity, ApotF Meyer, 225-227 
The children of divorced parents, 
Fritz Wirtets, 228-231 

The father’s part, ALFreD C. REED, 
231-233; CARLETON WASHBURNE, 
233 
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Parent education as adjustment to the 
modern world, E. C. LINDEMAN, 
234-235 

Parenthood and personality [Editorial], 
236-237. 

The editorial summarizes the pre- 
ceding papers with the conclusion that 
greater thought, effort, and study should 
be given to better adjustments between 


parents. 


The relation of intelligence and per- 
sonality to speech defects, R. H. 
BARNARD. Elementary School J. 30, 
604-620 (1930). 

A comprehensive review of the studies 
made to determine the relation of per- 
sonality traits to speech defects, with a 
bibliography of 32 titles. These studies 
show that stutterers, and by inference 
many speech defectives of other types, 
suffer from feelings of inadequacy in 
emotional situations. The general con- 
clusions are: “(1) varying levels of in- 
telligence are found in various kinds of 
speech defects; low intelligence is a 
symptom, rather than a cause, of speech 
defects; (2) personality traits are more 
enlightening than intelligence in the 
study of speech defects, since they point 
to emotional difficulties as the source of 
stuttering and kindred speech defects; 
retardation in school in the case of speech 
defectives is not caused by lack of in- 
telligence but is an emotional malad- 
justment which may be remedied by an 
understanding of the personality of the 
individual.” 

PARENTAL EDUCATION 


Parental education, JEssre A. CHARTERS. 
Educ. Réesearch Bull.9, 201-204 (1930). 
A résumé of the development of the 
cooperative service in parental education 
between the Ohio State Department of 
Education and Ohio State University 
and of the methods employed. 
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Educating parents for happier lives, 
Mrs. J. K. Petrencutr. School Life 
15, 148-149 (1930), 

The parent-teacher association is con- 
sidered as an agency through which the 
lives of parents are enriched, contributing 
to better homes, child relationships, and 
community life. 


The study group in parent education, 
CecitE Prrpet. School Parent 9, 
No. 26, 4-5 (1930). 

The chief value of the study group to 
parents lies in the opportunity it gives 
them for active participation and in the 
emphasis placed upon the emotional 
factors inherent in the parent-child 
relationship, through which they come 
to understand their own needs as well as 
those of their children. 


A school of motherhood, W. H. Pyte. 
School & Soc. 31, 265-268 (1930). 
From his experience in dealing with 

children’s problems, nine-tenths of 

which he believes to be preventable and 
the result of maternal ignorance, the 
author concludes that all girls should be 
given extensive, professional training for 
motherhood. He would begin at about 
age 13, and give basic, scientific work in 
high school in addition to practical 
courses. The university should include 

a school of motherhood with a four-year 

course, a graduate school, and an ex- 

tension department, all of the work based 
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on scientific research. In preparation for 
fatherhood, one high school course in 
elementary psychology and sociology and 
a more advanced college course in these 
subjects are held to be sufficient both 
for the father’s own guidance and to 
develop wisdom to leave the managing 
and directing of child training to the 
wife. 


Sex-education in parental education, 
M. A. Bicetow. Teachers Coll. 
Record 31, 522-527 (1930). 
Preparation for parenthood should in- 

clude training for comradeship between 

husband and wife and for care of children 

in the home. Sex education also is im- 

portant since many misunderstandings 

between married people arise from wrong 
sex attitudes. The greatest task of 
parental education is to help young 
parents to adjust their physical, mental, 
and social life so that their children may 
grow up in an atmosphere of happiness. 
The educational program by which 
young people might be prepared for 
marriage centers in the ideal of mono- 
gamic family life, with a wholesome 
understanding of the sex factor in rela- 
tion to affection, marriage, home, and 
family, and includes applied eugenics. 

Numbers of young parents who received 

sery-training now testify that it has 

helped them in personal life, marriage, 
and parenthood. 
H. R. H. 
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FOOD AND NUTRITION 


Contributed by the staff of the Food and Nutrition Division, Bureau of Home 
Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


Blood regeneration in severe anemia. 
XVI-XX. Am. J. Physiol. 92, 362- 
413 (1930). 

XVI. Optimum iron therapy and salt 
effect, G. H. Wurppie and F. S. 
362-377. 

Forty mg. of iron fed to dogs in the 
form of ferric chloride, ferric citrate, 
ferrous carbonate, ferrous sulfate, or 
ferrous ammonium sulfate was found to 
be the optimum daily dosage. This 
gave an average weekly output of 25 gm. 
of hemoglobin. Since the optimum total 
intake of iron is 3 times that utilized for 
hemoglobin regeneration, it is concluded 
that iron exerts some influence upon 
internal body metabolism and causes the 
production of more hemoglobin. This 
element is the most potent metal thus 
far tested in severe secondary anemia due 
to hemorrhage. 

XVII. Influence of manganese, zinc, 
copper, aluminium, iodine, and phos- 
phates, F. S. Rospscnerr-RoBBins 
and G. H. 378-387. 

In hemoglobin regeneration, manga- 
nese and copper salts were uncertain in 
their action and manganese appeared 
less potent than copper. Zinc showed 
practically no influence. Iron salts in 
combination with manganese, copper, 
and zinc produced the same hemoglobin 
formation as iron alone. Aluminium 
and antimony gave negative effects, 
and the potassium and calcium phos- 
phates had little influence. Sodium 


iodide was inert or produced an inhibitory 
effect in combination with iron or copper. 
XVIII. Influence of liver and blood 
sausage, veal, eggs, chicken, and 
gelatin, G. H. Wurpp and F. S. 
RoBSCHEIT-RoOBBINS, 388-399. 
Liver sausage showed a moderately 


high potency for hemoglobin production. 
Blood sausage was about one-half as 
effective. Calf skeletal muscle (veal) 
was about as potent as beef heart and a 
little more effective than chicken skeletal 
muscle (white or dark). The chicken 
bone and skins were not quite so good as 
the skeletal muscle of the fowl. Egg 
yolk and white were relatively inert. 
Gelatin fed in large amounts increased 
the hemoglobin slightly. 

XIX. Influence of spinach, cabbage, 
onions, and orange juice, F. S. 
and G. H. 
Wurpp.e, 400-407. 

Spinach and cabbage (red and white) 
showed a moderate effect. An additive 
efiect was produced by the addition of 
an optimum dosage of iron to the spinach. 
Onions, orange juice, and chlorophyll 
were almost inert. It appears unlikely 
that vitamins are in any way concerned 
with hemoglobin production. 

XX. Conservation of sheep and goose 
hemoglobin given intravenously to 
form dog hemoglobin, G. B. TayLor, 
E. J. Manwe tt, F. S. Rosscuerrt- 
Rossins, and G. H. Wuippte, 
408-413. 

Anemic dogs can conserve foreign 
hemoglobin given intravenously and re- 
construct from this new dog hemoglobin. 
More time is required for the utilization 
of sheep and goose hemoglobin than for 
dog hemoglobin, which indicates that a 
portion of the dog hemoglobin is utilized 
direct.—E. P. D. 


An improvement in the quantitative 
assay of the antiscurvy vitamin (C), 
W. H. Eppy. Am. J. Pub. Health 
19, 1309-1320 (1929). 

A review is presented of present 
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methods for evaluating antiscorbutics. 
Original experimental data given, con- 
trast the Héjer method with the Sherman 
method now generally in use in the 
United States. Definite comparisons are 
reported in work with three materials, 
canned string beans, orange juice, and 
bananas. Ineachinstance the minimum 
protective dose according to the Héjer 
method was found to be greater than 
according to the Sherman method, being 
double in the case of orange juice and 
bananas. The data here reported, sup- 
port the claims of greater accuracy, 
speed, and economy of the Héjer method 
and place greater emphasis on the rela- 
tion of vitamin C to health of teeth.— 
A. M. P. 


The chemical investigation of bios, 
B. T. NARAYANAN. Biochem. J. 24, 
7-18 (1930). 

The author has been able to separate 
bios and Be from yeast extract, proving 
that they are not identical. An alco- 
holic yeast extract was autoclaved for 
2 or 3 hours at 15 pounds pressure with 
a 20 per cent solution of barium hy- 
droxide. When, after filtering, an excess 
of lead acetate was added, vitamin Be 
was almost completely precipitated but 
bios remained in solution. The bios con- 
centrate finally obtained was much more 
active than that of Eddy or Miller, 
disproving “their claims to have isolated 
bios.” —C. H. M. 


The concentration of vitamin Be, B. T. 
NARAYANAN and J. C. DrumMmonp. 
Biochem. J. 24, 19-26 (1930). 

The authors have investigated the 
properties of a Bz concentrate described 
in the preceding paper, using rats as test 
animals and giving extracts after the 
rats had undergone a preliminary de- 
pletion period on a B-free diet unti! 
declining or stationary in weight. They 
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find: that Be is very soluble in water and 
in 50-60 per cent alcohol, sparingly 
soluble in alcohol of 70 per cent (by 
volume) or higher concentrations, and 
insoluble in butyl alcohol; that Be is 
absorbed completely from solution by 
fuller’s earth at pH 0.1 but removed with 
great difficulty and not absorbed to any 
appreciable extent by Norite charcoal; 
that Be is stable to hydrolysis with 10 to 
15 per cent hydrochloric acid or sulfuric 
acid at 100°C. for 24 hours or to 10 to 15 
per cent barium hydroxide at 110° to 
120° for 1 to 3 hours; and that Be is 
not affected by nitrous acid or hydrogen 
peroxide.—C. H. M. 


The preservation of the antiscorbutic 
vitamin in lemon juice, J. WImLIAMs 
and J. W. Carron. Biochem. J. 24, 
37-50 (1930). 

The authors consider it unfortunate 
that “those substances which exert the 
strongest preservative action against 
gross fermentation possess the greatest 
destructive action on the antiscorbutic 
vitamin,” a fact especially noticeable in 
the case of acids. The optimal zone of 
stability of the antiscorbutic vitamin in 
lemon juice at ordinary temperature lies 
between pH 1.6 to 2.2. Marked de- 
struction of vitamin C was caused by the 
following kinds and proportions of pre- 
servatives: potassium metabisulfite,0.02 
to 0.04 per cent; oil of cloves, 0.1 per cent: 
sodium benzoate, 0.05 per cent; formic 
acid, 0.25 per cent; sucrose, 10 to 30 
per cent; glucose, 30 per cent. Lemon 
rind oil proved less destructive.— 
C. H. M. 


Further evidence for a third accessary 
“B” factor, VERA READER. Biochem. 
J. 24, 77-80 (1930). 

Continuing the experiments noted in 

J. Home Econ. 22, 235, 1930, the author 

presents further evidence for a third 
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““B”’ factor, claiming that the mercuric 
sulfate precipitate obtained in Peters’ 
process for the concentration of vitamin 
B, (details to be published later) has 
about 75 per cent of the B;in the original 
yeast. Two groups of rats were used. 
The first was given the basal diet plus Be 
(yeast autoclaved for 1 hour at pH 9) 
until growth ceased; then B,; (Kinnersley 
and Peters’ charcoal concentrate) was 
added, causing a temporary resumption 
of growth (2 or 3 weeks). When the 
weight was again stationary or declining, 
addition of Bs obtained from the mer- 
curic sulfate precipitate in Kinnersley 
and Peters’ process for B; to the above 
produced excellent growth. The second 
group was fed a basal B-free diet until 
the store of B was depleted. Addition 
of B, + Bs; to this diet did not cause a 
gain in weight. However, when B; + 
B. + Bs were given as supplements, 
normal growth resulted—C. H. M. 


The antiscorbutic potency of apples, 
M. F. Bracewe E. Hoye, and 
S. S. Ziuva. Biochem. J. 24, 82-90 
(1930). 

The authors have tested the vitamin C 
activity of English apples and apples 
imported from Canada, Australia, 
Tasmania, and New Zealand. Of the 
English apples, 3 gm. daily of Normal 
Bromley, 20 gm. of Cox’s Orange Pippin 
or Woodbine, and 15 gm. of Dabinett, 
fully protected guinea pigs against 
scurvy. The apples imported from New 
Zealand, Tasmania, and Australia were 
poor sources of vitamin C even when 20 
gm. daily were given, probably because 
of the unavoidable long storage prior to 
the test. In the case of King’s variety 
or Jonathan from Canada, 20 gm. daily 
protected against scurvy. Cox’s 
Orange Pippin from Canada was not 
protective in amounts of 20 gm. daily, 
possibly because of its tendency to 


deteriorate more quickly than other 
apples tested. 

Storage tests under various conditions 
revealed that 3 months storage in air at 
1°C. or ina mixture of carbon dioxide, 
nitrogen, oxygen at 10°C. produces little 
loss in vitamin C content, storage in air 
at 1°C. being decidedly better. When 
the Bromley’s seedlings were baked at 
115°C. for 50 minutes, no deterioration 
in antiscorbutic potency could be de- 
tected.—C. H. M. 


Milk versus cod-liver oil, Brit. Med. J. 

No. 3601, 79 (1930). 

This editorial is based on a report by 
H. R. Krogsgaard in the Danish journal 
Usgeskrift for Laeger for October 3, 1929, 
of an investigation to determine the rela- 
tive value of milk and cod-liver oil to 
growing children. The experiment was 
carried out with 88 boys in a Danish 
school and led to the conclusion that the 
addition of milk to the dietary of school 
children of average weight brings about 
only a temporary gain of weight. The 
author suggests that cod-liver oil not 
only promotes gain of height but also a 
reduction of the sickness rate.—A. M. P. 


Anemia as a deficiency disease, H. L. 
Harr. Clin. Med. & Surgery 36, 
817-820 (1929). 

A brief review is given of the successful 
treatment of pernicious and other anemia 
through dietary control. Anemia may 
result from a deficiency in inorganic 
elements, vitamins, or other organic 
factors. The author presents two case 
reports of anemia and sets forth his belief 
that the logical treatment for this disease 
is the administration of a properly bal- 
anced mixture of metals, including a 
liberal dosage of iron in nonirritating 
form, with a diet rich in organic food 
accessories, especially vitamin A.— 
A. M. P. 
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Studies on the destruction of vitamin C 
in the boiling of milk, E. W. 
SCHWARTZE, F. J. Murpuy, and R. 
M. Hann. J. Nutrition 2, 325-352 
(1930) 

The destruction of vitamin C in milk 
by boiling, was investigated by the 
developing of experimental scurvy in 
guinea pigs. No detectable difference 
was found in the destruction of vitamin 
C in milk boiled in aluminum and in 
glass containers. The loss of vitamin C 
by boiling is placed at about 20 per 
cent.—H. B. K. 


Further experiments on the influence of 
food upon longevity, H. C. SHERMAN 
and H. L. Campperrt. J. Nutrition 2, 
415-417 (1930) 

A statistical study is reported of the 
duration of life of about 300 rats on two 
contrasting diets, one of which contained 
a higher proportion of milk, entailing 
richer intake of calcium, of vitamins A 
and G, and of certain of the amino acids. 
The increase of longevity for males and 
females was found to be respectively 5.6 
and 5.9 times its probable error, indicat- 
ing that the increase is a true difference 
due to the food. It is suggested by the 
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authors that the further enriching of a 
clearly adequate diet in certain of its 
chemical factors may possibly induce a 
significant increase in longevity.—H. 
B. K. 


A study of the vitamin B complex of red 
kidney beans and polished rice, J. H. 
AXTMAYER. J. Nutrition 2, 353-357 
(1930) 

Feeding experiments with rats are 
described in which the limiting factors of 
the vitamin B complex in red kidney 
beans and polished rice were determined. 
Polished rice was found to be deficient 
in both factors of the vitamin B com- 
plex. Red kidney beans were found to 
be relatively richer in vitamin B than 
in vitamin G.—H. B. K. 


Experimental nutritional polyneuritis in 
the rat, M. R. Sanpets. J. Nutri- 
tion 2, 409-413 (1930) 

The experiments here reported show 
that young rats are sensitive to the degree 
of the deficiency of vitamin B in the diet 
and that they develop well-marked symp- 
toms of polyneuritis with sufficient 
regularity to be a valuable aid in deter- 
mining extent of deficiency.—H. B. K. 
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HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT AND MANAGEMENT 


Procedure in making kitchen efficiency 
studies, M. GILBRETH. Am. 
Gas Assoc’n Monthly 12, 198-200, 232 
(1930). 

Making a coffee cake is used as a basis 
for working out an efficiency plan to 
illustrate the principles of efficiency en- 
gineering. By rearrangement of equip- 
ment and better routing in relation to 
the circular work space, that is, the area 
within reach of the worker, the process 
charts, which are given in detail, show a 
reduction from 143 feet of walking to 24 
feet and from 50 to 24 operations between 
the original and the improved layouts. 
Desirable changes in design for kitchen 
cabinets, refrigerators, stoves, sinks, and 
service tables are pointed out; and manu- 
facturers are urged to test their appli- 
ances by standards of industrial efficiency. 


Die Stockholmer Ausstellung von 1930 
[The 1930 exhibition in Stockholm]. 
Bauwarte 6, 23-24 (1930). 

A detailed account is given of an ex- 
hibition centering around “The Ideal 
Home for Everybody,” to be held in 
Stockholm this summer. Not only ex- 
amples of decorative arts, but anything 
pertaining to the planning and equipment 
of the home will be shown. 


Equip homes electrically in one install- 
ment sale. Business Week, March 
26 (1930). 

A cooperative buying agency is pro- 
posed, to be made up of utilities and elec- 
trical dealers, to purchase appliances in 
quantity from manufacturers, and to 
sell complete electrification for the home 
in a single installment sale. Appliances 
so bought might include refrigerator, 
washing machine, range, dishwasher, 
ironer, and water heater at an average 


expenditure of about $960, the payments 
spread over a 3-year period. It is be- 
lieved that the plan would allow com- 
petition with the automobile, piano, and 
furniture salesmen for the consumer’s 
dollar, increase sales volume by 20 to 30 
per cent, and reduce first costs. 


Aluminium als Baustoff fiir Kochge- 
schirre [Aluminum as material for 
cooking vessels], HANS Katte. Elek- 
trizitétswirtschaft 29, 41-42 (1930). 

As aluminum has been widely used for 
cooking vessels for several decades, the 
writer is surprised to see the statement, 
met with in popular magazines, that the 
increasing occurrence of cancer in the 
United States is attributed to more wide 
spread use of aluminum. Outstanding 
chemists and physicians have again in- 
vestigated the matter and shown conclu- 
sively that even when food is cooked for 
long periods in aluminum utensils, only 
a few milligrams of aluminum are dis- 
solved, quantities which have no physio- 
logical effect whatever. Dr. Blumen- 
thal, the famous Berlin cancer authority, 
strongly maintains that aluminum can 
not in any way cause or spread cancer. 


Norske Elektricitetsverkers Forenings 
Propaganda [Propaganda by the Nor- 
wegian Association of Electric Power 
Plants]. LElektroteknisk Tidsskrift 43, 
10 (1930). 

A countrywide propaganda for in- 
creased use of electricity is constantly 
carried on in Norway. The methods are 
similar to those used in the United States 
—lectures, pamphlets, model kitchens, 
etc.—but a noteworthy difference is that 
the work is mainly carried on by engi- 
neers with only occasional assistance 
from women cookery demonstrators. 
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Une station d’essais pour les articles de 
menage testing station for household 
commodities]. L’Enseignement Mén- 
ager 4, 24-25 (1930). 

In an article by Mile. Litt in Schwei- 
ser Frauenblatt for November 15, 1929, 
the status of domestic science in Switzer- 
land is discussed, and the conclusion is 
reached that the training of leaders, 
though practical, has not developed 
women who can apply scientific knowl- 
edge to research in household problems, 
particularly in regard to the many articles 
now offered on the market; in view of this 
fact, the author urges the establishment 
of testing laboratories in the interest of 
the housewife. 


The modern home may be washed, M. R. 
Ropes. Forecast 39, 162-164 (1930). 
Wall, wood, and floor finishes, up- 

holsteries, and draperies may be not only 

beautiful but may be kept so with soap 
and water. Best methods to use with 
different finishes are described. 


Die Haustechnik auf der Leipziger Friih- 
jahrsmesse [Household technology at 
the Leipsic Spring Fair]. Haustech- 
nische Rundschau 35, 92-93 (1930). 
According to this article, household 

technology is definitely emerging as a 
special field at this fair. The reduced 
space in most households has led to the 
development of special equipment, such 
as bathtubs only 104 cm. (41.6 inches) 
long and complete bathrooms requiring 
only 1.7 x 1.5 meters of space (68 x 60 
inches). Great progress is noted in me- 
chanical refrigerators and in heat regula- 
tion of cooking apparatus. For rural 
households oil stoves comparable in effici- 
ency to gas stoves were shown. 


Etwas tiber rostfreie Stahle und ihre Ver- 
wendungsmdglichkeiten in der Haus- 
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wirtschaft [Nonrusting steel and its 

possibilities in the household], Dr. 

ELISABETH BURCKLIN. Hauswirt- 

schaftl. Jahrb. 3, 3-10 (1930). 

The development of such steel, dis- 
covered by accident in the laboratories of 
the Krupp plants, is described. There 
are two main types, the VM and the VA, 
with different characteristics. The 
former can easily be hardened, is abso- 
lutely nonrusting, providing the surface 
is highly polished. The VA type is also 
quite nonrusting; since it is further re- 
sistant to many acids, and to alkalis, 
gases, and hot steam, it is of greater 
importance. A special grade of the VA 
type, known as V2A steel, is an ideal 
metal for the kitchen and household, 
surpassing aluminum in usefulness; and 
under the name of “Cromargan,” it is 
used in Germany for all kinds of cooking 
utensils. The VM type is used under 
the name of “‘Nirosta’’ for knives, scis- 
sors, and other cutting devices; the be- 
lief that it is softer and holds an edge less 
well than ordinary steel is unfounded; 
it is also very durable and hard to break. 


Ueber die Wirtschaftlichkeit einiger 
hauswirtschaftlicher Maschinen [The 
economy of certain household appli- 
ances], GABRIELE KrUGER. Hauswirt- 
schaftl. Jahrb. 3, 18-25 (1930). 

The need for considering frequency of 
use of labor-saving devices and also the 
effort required to put them in order, and 
to clean them after work is emphasized, 
and a specific method for determining 
the economy of such appliances by means 
of a comparative study of hand and ma- 
chine potato graters is described in de- 
tail. From the results, shown in tables 
and graphs, it appeared that the machine 
grater was not more economical until it 
had been used twenty times, after which, 
however, it became increasingly so. 


= 
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A nation-wide home building plan. 

Housing 19, 33-34 (1930). 

A plan of applying mass production to 
the building of homes as worked out by 
Sears, Roebuck & Company offers nation- 
wide financing and building to individual 
home builders, involving $100,000,000 
during this year. It includes long-term 
installment payments over a 15-year pe- 
riod, loans up to75 per cent of the valua- 
tion at 6 per cent interest on houses of 
any architectural style, costing from 
$2,000 to $25,000 in districts adjacent to 
any of the 48 newly opened offices, a sav- 
ing of 10 to 25 per cent, and the use of 
the best of materials and equipment. 


Silica Gel refrigerator system. Jce Re- 

frigeration 78, 331-334 (1930). 

Details of the improvements made in 
the utilization of Silica Gel as a refriger- 
ant, particularly in refrigeration cars. 
Of particular interest is its combination 
with a gas heater, which, working auto- 
matically, maintained a fixed tempera- 
ture within the car during transit when 
the outside temperatures varied between 
6°F. and 60°F. Recent tests tend to 
show that this iceless refrigerator and 
heater car may be used for safe trans- 
portation of perishable foods at any tem- 
perature regardless of outside weather 
conditions. 


Control of household refrigerating ma- 
chines, J. I. Connotty, T. T. CLarry, 
and J. I. AeBerty. Refrigeration 
78, 357-358 (1930). 

These public health officials discuss 
the serious health hazards created by the 
increased use of mechanical refrigeration 
in practically all types of which toxic 
refrigerants are used. They ask a 
“proper and uniform standard of safety 
for health as well as for life, and an ade- 
quate means for securing and maintain- 
ing that standard by suitable plan, ex- 


amination, inspection, and tests of physi- 
cal equipment.” 


Investigation of warm-air furnaces and 
heating systems, A. C. WrLLarp, A. P. 
Kratz, and V. S. Day. ZJil. Univ. 
Eng. Exp’t Sta. Bull. 189, pp. 116 
(1929). 

The sixth of a series of reports of stud- 
ies of warm-air furnaces, which gives 
data on work done in a specially designed 
research residence, including the differ- 
ences in performance of the same furnace 
in the laboratory and in the residence; 
differences in temperature of air delivered 
on three floor levels; flue and chimney 
losses with hard and soft coal; compari- 
sons of six cold air recirculating systems; 
effect of sunshine on heat losses through 
roofs, of attic insulation, of fuel econ- 
omy, of six kinds of coal, and other tests. 


Refrigerating systems and public health, 
S. W. Wynne and J. OBERWAGER. J. 
Am. Med. Assoc’n 94, 1061-1062 (1930) 
Attention is called to the possible haz- 

ards to health resulting from the use of 
refrigerants, particularly methyl chlo- 
ride, of the limitations of the New York 
City Code, with recommendations of its 
extension to provide that no refrigerat- 
ing room be used for sleeping purposes; 
that all such rooms be properly ventilated 
and where irritating gases are used, segre- 
gated; and that city inspection of the 
refrigerating systems in tenement houses 
be required. 


American methods of reducing fatigue in 
housework, WrxtrReD S. RAPHAEL. 
J. Nat'l Institute Ind. Psychol. 4, 446- 
453 (1930). 

An Englishwoman studying psycho- 
logical problems connected with domestic 
work reports upon her six months’ sur- 
vey of home economics investigations in 
this country. 
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Massnahmen zur Vereinheitlichung der 
Hauswirtschaft; Berichte der Haus- 
wirtschaftlichen Abteilung der Ver- 
suchsanstalt fiir Landarbeitslehre 
Pommritz i. S. [Measures for simplifi- 
cation of the household; Reports from 
the home management department of 
the agricultural experiment station, 
Pommritz, Saxony]. Land und Frau 
13, 838-839 (1929). 

A brief, illustrated article shows the 
usual inconvenient broom, the dust pan 
with short handle which necessitates 
stooping, and, in contrast, new types of 
both implements with handles long 
enough to permit their use by a person 
standing, and curved in shape, somewhat 
like an S. 


Etwas von der Zentralheizung [About 
central heating]. Land und Frau 13, 
840 (1929). 

According to Dr. Schultze of Naum- 
burg, the susceptibility to infection of the 
air passages found in people who live 
much in steam-heated rooms is not due 
alone to the dryness of the air but also 
to the dust on the radiators. This dust 
begins to smolder at 72°C. (161.6°F.) 
and develops inflammable gases which 
have an irritating effect on the mucuous 
membranes. Radiators should, there- 
fore, be dusted daily with a moist cloth 
and should be large enough so that even 
on cold days their surface temperature 
will not exceed 158°F. 


The hazards of refrigerants, Harry D. 
Epwarps. Refrigerating Eng. 19, 73- 
74 (1930). 

The president of the American Society 
of Refrigerating Engineers discusses the 
need for educating the public to the fact 
that the various refrigerants used in re- 
frigerating machines may be dangerous 
to health or property, and asks the co- 
operation of the industry in establishing 
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the Safety Code for Mechanical Re- 
frigeration which formulates safe rules 
and practices for installation, inspection, 
and testing of refrigerating machines and 
insures safety to the public without seri- 

ous detriment to the industry. ; 


Tests on gas refrigerators, F. E. Viras. 
Refrigerating Eng. 19, 97-98 (1930). 
Test methods used for the refrigerator 

unit as a whole, but especially with re- 

gard to problems involving controls for 
gas and water. 


Hauswirtschaftliche Lehrbildtafeln [Sci- 
entific home management in educa- 
tional posters]. RAW Nachrichten 4, 
85-87 (1930). 
Improvement in household work being 

chiefly dependent on education, the Ger- 

man National Board for Scientific Man- 
agement sees as one of its objectives the 
dissemination of knowledge about stand- 
ardization in the household. To that 
end they have published a series of pos- 
ters, the first six of which represent con- 
venient and inconvenient types of knives, 
forks, good and bad types; modern cook- 
ing utensils; coffee pots; water bottles; 
andtumblers. The posters are available 
for educational institutions, and orders 
may be sent to Geschiiftstelle des Reich- 
skuratoriums fiir Wirtschaftlichkeit, Ber- 
lin NW 6, Luisenstrasse 58/59. 


Time factors in the business of homemak- 
ing in rural Rhode Island, MARGARET 
WHITTEMORE and BERNIECE NEIL. 
R. I. State Coll. Agr. Exp’t Sta. Bull. 
No. 221, pp. 35 (1929). 

Detailed reports are given for 102 
homemakers, which show the average 
time per week spent in all homemaking 
activities to be 54 hours, 5 minutes, or 
7 hours, 45 minutes per day for a seven- 
day week. Food preparation was the 
most time-consuming work; 92 per cent 
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of the women spent some time in laundry 
work; 58 per cent, some time in care of 
members of the family. Little outdoor 
farm work except care of poultry is re- 
ported; one-fifth carried on work which 
directly or indirectly earned money. 
Three-fourths of the homes had electric 
lights; the majority had electric irons; 
half had vacuum cleaners; half had hot 
and cold running water; about the same 
number had furnaces. The women were 
well above the average in education, and 
all but five had kept house five years or 
more. 


So that audiences may hear, Paut R. 
HEYL. U. S. Construction Mag. 
March 29, 3, 9, 10 (1930). 

An account of experiments by which 
the principles governing the acoustics of 
auditoriums were determined. 


Floors in the new home, L. V. TEESDALE. 

U.S. Daily 5, 685 (1930). 

The secret of preventing cracks from 
marring newly laid floors lies in main- 
taining the proper moisture content. 
This depends upon proper preliminary 
seasoning of the wood, proper storing 
before delivery, and a thoroughly dry 
house during laying and finishing of the 
flooring. 


A study of the oil burner as applied to 
domestic heating, A. H. Senner. U. 
S. Dep't Agr. Tech. Bull. No. 109, pp. 
84 (1929). 

The atomizing type of burner is found 
superior to the vaporizing type in effici- 
ency, in freedom from soot production, 
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and in operating cost. Several repre- 
sentative burners of this type showed 
substantially the same combustion effici- 
ency. Burners designed to use the heav- 
ier, cheaper grades of fuel oils were equal 
in efficiency to those designed for the 
lighter fuels and relatively free from soot 
production, nor did the heavier oils tend 
to clog the lines or require unusual ser- 
vicing. Automatic temperature control 
was found efficient. 


Betriebskéchin und Wirtschaftsleiterin— 
ein Beruf fiir gebildete Midchen [In- 
stitution cook and manager—a voca- 
tion for educated girls], S. F. Wir 
Hausfrauen in Gross-Berlin 6, 44 
(1930). 

The question of a vocation for girls is 

a burning one, as most occupations now 

are overcrowded, and training for them, 

difficult and expensive. The position 
as head cook and manager in an institu- 
tional kitchen is recommended, therefore, 
as requiring no training beyond what can 
be obtained in hotels, boarding houses, 
and sanatoriums, and giving a satisfac- 
tory status as head of the personnel. 

Those who wish to specialize further may 

do so in diet kitchens. 


The eight-hour day at home, JEAN 
Woman’s J. 15, No. 2, 44 
(1930). 

An account of the household service 
offered by Scientific Housekeeping, Inc., 
which has for ten years trained, supplied, 
and supervised on the job expert house- 
hold workers on the basis of an eight- 
hour day and a six-day week. 

H. R. H. and M. C. H. 
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MISCELLANY 


Cost of Rearing Children. The White 
House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection has released figures, based on 
data from the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, to the effect that in a 
family with an income of $2,500 the cost 
to the parents of rearing a child from 
birth to 18 years is $7,238. Assuming 
that the income remains the same 
throughout the period, this figure is 
about 16 per cent of the total income. 


Rural Standards of Living. The pro- 
gram committee of the American Coun- 
try Life Association having requested 
the cooperation of students and teachers 
for the annual conference to be held in 
Madison, Wisconsin, October 7 to 10, a 
syllabus of its general theme, “Rural 
Standards of Living,’’ has been prepared 
for their use by E. L. Kirkpatrick and 
published in the March Rural America. 


Their Lunches. A cartoon clipped 
from the New York World was recently 
sent tothe JouRNAL OF HomE Economics, 
evidently by someone who felt that home 
economics had not yet done its perfect 
work in teaching food selection. The 
scene is a New York street at noon with 
a group of short-skirted, high-heeled 
girls in the foreground, one of whom is 
saying, ‘“‘Where d’ya want to meet me for 
lunch tomorrow—the icecream parlor 
or the drug store?” 


Home Economics in Switzerland. A 
recent decision of the Grand Council of 
the Canton of Vaud makes home eco- 
nomics instruction compulsory for girls 
from 15 to 16 years of age who have al- 
ready left school. According to the 
Bulletin of the Swiss Union of Trade and 
Home Economics Teachers, the required 
instruction will be offered both in city 


and town schools and in itinerant courses 
for rural regions. Similar requirements 
are already in effect in the Cantons of 
Fribourg and Berne. 


Austrian Committee on Consumer 
Problems. The Austrian Economic 
Board (Osterreichisches Kuratorium fiir 
Wirtschaftlichkeit) has organized a com- 
mittee on consumption, whose major 
activities, as reported in Bléter fiir 
Lebenswirtschaft und Lebensunterricht, 
include economic utilization of food 
materials and of clothing at various 
income levels, economic problems in 
connection with other articles of daily 
use, and the education of the consumer in 
the advantages of standardization. 


Store Customers. The ratio of the 
number of persons entering a store to the 
number passing and that of the number 
making purchases to the number enter- 
ing, are quoted in Domestic Commerce 
as indications of the standing of a store 
in its shopping area and the efficiency of 
its sales-promotion. Few stores are 
said to attain the high ratio of one out of 
four passers entering and purchasing. 
It is a good showing if 75 per cent of 
those who enter, make purchases, but 
something is wrong if only one-half do so. 


Meats and Chain-Store Groceries. A 
series of studies in the meat-packing 
industries which is being carried on at 
the University of Chicago has included 
one by E. L. Rhoades on advertising of 
meats by chain-store grocery companies. 
The report shows that only one-eighth of 
their advertising deals with meats, that 
nearly all of this is done for Friday and 
Saturday sales, that it is largely based on 
price, and that the prices indicate a 
margin of profit over wholesale prices. 
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Health Certificates for Nursemaids 
and Governesses. The sanitary code 
of Cuba now provides, says the Bulletin 
of the Pan-American Union, that all 
persons having to do with the care of 
children, as well as those in domestic 
service, must obtain a certificate showing 
that they are in good health and have no 
habits that might be injurious to children. 


Exhibition of Coptic and Egypto- 
Arabic Textiles. A special exhibition of 
tapestry and other decorative textiles 
dating from the third to the twelfth 
century is on view at the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York City, from May 11 
to October 31. An illustrated account 
of it is given in the May Bulletin of the 
Museum. 


Balkan Costumes. Among “Travel 
Tips” given by the Woman’s Journal to 
prospective tourists in Jugoslavia, is 
one on the museum of peasant costumes 
in Zagreb, Croatia, which is said to 
contain the finest collection ever made 
of costumes from all the Balkan districts. 
And costumes, whole or in parts, are 
said to be on sale in the market places 
twice a week. 


Cotton for Dresses. In May the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., gave out 
the statement that sixty-five per cent 
more style dress manufacturers were 
making cotton dresses this year than at 
the corresponding period in 1929; the 
figure was based on reports from the 
Associated Dress Industries of America, 
which comprises upwards of 1,000 dress 
manufacturers, a large majority of them 
in New York City. 


Biennial Survey of Education. 
Among the individual sections of the 
1926-1928 survey made by the Office 
(formerly Bureau) of Education of the 
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United States Department of the In- 
terior which have appeared in bulletin 
form, are ‘“Teacher-Training” by Ben- 
jamin W. Frazier, Bulletin, 1929, No. 17, 
and “Statistics of Universities, Colleges, 
and Professional Schools: 1927-28” by 
Frank M. Phillips, Bulletin, 1929, No. 38. 


Social Hygiene Publications. A clas- 
sified annotated list of publications in 
this field was issued in 1929 as Publica- 
tion No. 604 of the American Social 
Hygiene Association, 370 Seventh Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


The Parents’ Bookshelf. A classified 
list of books, pamphlets, and articles on 
child development and parental educa- 
tion, with brief, descriptive notes, has 
been prepared in cooperation with the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers by the American Library Asso- 
ciation, 520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. It includes suggested collec- 
tions of books costing from $5 to $25 a 
set and lists of organizations from which 
pamphlets may be purchased. 


Man versus Microbe. ‘‘Hitch-Hikers 
Patrolling the Traffic Routes to the 
Mouth and Nose” by W. W. Peter and 
Grace T. Hallock is an attractive pam- 
phlet which the Cleanliness Institute has 
issued for use in health education. 


Naptha Soap. In March, the National 
Better Business Bureau called attention 
to agreements entered into between the 
Federal Trade Commission and certain 
manufacturers of laundry soaps, provid- 
ing that the word “‘naphtha”’ should not 
be used in the designation of soap 
products unless enough of that substance 
is put into them to cause them to retain 
naphtha weighing more than one per 
cent of their weight at the time when 
they are sold at retail. 


NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


American Trade Association Execu- 
tives. Miss Edwards, executive secre- 
tary of the American Home Economics 
Association, attended the annual meet- 
ing held in Washington in connection 
with the April sessions of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. She was 
invited to join the organization after the 
American Home Economics Association 
entered the American Standards Asso- 
ciation and is the only member represent- 
ing an organization devoted wholly to 
consumer interests. 

British Exchanges among Domestic 
Science Teachers. Since 1921, 24 ex- 
changes have been effected between do- 
mestic teachers in England and Scotland 
and in Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
and South Africa; the exchanges include 
all grades of work from elementary school 
to training college. 


Educational Publicity. A novel and 
timely experiment is to be made at New 
York University this summer when Louis 
Resnick, publicity director of the New 
York Welfare Council, gives a course of 
six lessons ‘“‘to acquaint teachers and 
school administrators with modern 
methods of publicity.” 


Health Education Conference. The 
sixth annual conference for those con- 
cerned with health teaching in connection 
with schools, was held in Sayville, Long 
Island, June 16 to 21. As usual, the 
attendance was limited in number but 
wide in geographical representation. 
Emphasis was placed on cooperation 
with the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection, especially 


through the section on education and 
training and its subcommittee on the 
school child, Dr. T. D. Wood, chairman. 

Household Service League. ‘This or- 
ganization, formed in 1929 by the Na- 
tional Council of Women in England, is 
actively working to promote domestic 
training for all girls and specialized 
household training for women as house- 
wives and servants. According to House- 
craft, particulars of training now avail- 
able in Great Britain are being collected 
for publication. 

International Congress of Familial 
Education. Professor M. V. O’Shea of 
the department of education, University 
of Wisconsin, has been chosen honorary 
president for America of the Congress 
which will be held in Liége, Belgium, 
August 4 to 7. Mrs. Helen Buttrick of 
New Haven is the delegate of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association. 

National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness. Among the year’s develop- 
ments noted in the 1929 report, is the 
formation of an international association 
for the prevention of blindness, in which 
the American society played a lead- 
ing part. The association was estab- 
lished after a study of the international 
aspects of sight conservation had been 
made by the American Society and the 
League of Red Cross Societies. Twenty- 
five countries were represented at the 
meeting of organization in Holland last 
September. Correspondent for the 
United States is Lewis A. Carris, manag- 
ing director of the National Society, 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. 

United States Food Control. Dr. 
Ward B. White, director of the New 
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York State Bureau of Chemistry, has 
accepted the position of chief of food 
control, Food and Drug Administration, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, filling the vacancy caused by the 
death of Dr. R. W. Balcom. His duties 
are to supervise and direct the scientific 
and technical work necessary in enforc- 
ing the Tea Act, the Import Milk Act, 
and the Federal Food and Drugs Act as 
applied to foods. Dr. White has worked 
with the New York State Bureau of 
Chemistry for the last 20 years, the last 
seven years as its director. 


ALABAMA 


Alabama College. An “Institute on 
the Higher Education of Women,” called 
by President O. C. Carmichael, convened 
at the College from June 19 to 21. 
Many educational institutions from all 
over the country were represented by the 
speakers, among whom were President 
Meta Glass, Sweet Briar College; Dr. 
Florence M. Fitch, Oberlin College; Dr. 
Ruth Wheeler, Vassar College; Mrs. 
Ethel P. Howes, Smith College; Presi- 
dent James M. Wood, Stevens College; 
Dean Agnes Ellen Harris, University of 
Alabama; Director Edna White, Merrill- 
Palmer School; Miss Anna E. Richard- 
son, American Home Economics Associa- 
tion; Dr. Louise Stanley, United States 
Bureau of Home Economics: President 
Pierce Butler, Sophie-Newcomb College; 
President L. H. Hubbard, College of 
Industrial Arts. 


ALASKA 


Alaska Agricultural College and School 
of Mines. May 22 marked the close of 
a record year for the homemakers’ short 
courses at the College under the direction 
of Lola M. Cremeans and Allene Sewell. 
The increasing popularity of the course 
is indicated by the registration figures, 
which were 27 for the first term, 35 for the 
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second, and 45 for the third, a total of 
107 for the year 1929-30. There were in 
all 69 different registrants. 

The department has had an opportun- 
ity to do a little experimenting with the 
cooking of yak meat obtained from the 
Agricultural Experiment Station, where a 
problem of cross breeding yak and Gallo- 
way cattle is being carried on. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix Junior College. The fresh- 
man nutrition course next year will in- 
clude the care of the food of an infant, se- 
cured through a social service center or 
a local day nursery. 

The department bulletin ‘Missing an 
Opportunity?” outlines the advantages 
of training in home economics and de- 
scribes the courses offered by the de- 
partment. It is to be sent to seniors in 
the various high schools of the state. 

The Home Economics Club presented 
in April an evening of tableaux vivants, 
including pictures by Raphael, Watts, 
Reynolds, Whistler, Sargent, Le Brun, 
Titian, and Gainsborough. The class 
in dress design was in charge of the 
costuming. 

The Club entertained the visiting high 
school girls from the Salt River Valley at 
the annual Play Day of the physical edu- 
cation department. 

University of Arizona. During Uni- 
versity Week, May 1 to 3, the home eco- 
nomics department held its annual high 
school contests in clothing and meal 
preparation. A new feature was open 
house by the Home Economics Club, with 
exhibits of clothing, nutrition, home 
management, child development, and a 
style show and skit. 

Bernice Wait, who will receive her 
doctor’s degree from the University of 
Chicago this year, has accepted a posi- 
tion as associate professor of home eco- 
nomics. 
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Beulah Coon of the University of 
Chicago visited the University in May. 
She was the honor guest at a buffet 
supper given in the home management 
house. She visited classes in the Uni- 
versity and public schools and talked to 
the Home Economics Club. 

Extension Service. In April over 
sixty women from Pima County visited 
the University under the auspices of the 
Extension Service. They visited the 
home economics department, made a 
tour of the campus, and were served tea 
at the home of President Shantz. 

A farm-home survey was recently con- 
ducted in Maricopa County by Mrs. Avis 
Talcott Wells, Mrs. Flossie Wills Barmes, 
and Frances Brown, state home demon- 
stration agent. 

Madge J. Reese of the United States 
Department of Agriculture visited the 
state in April. She, together with 
Frances Brown, led the program on child 
health at the meeting of the Parent- 
Teachers Association in Globe, April 17. 

Vocational Education. The annual 
conference of the Pacific Region was held 
in Phoenix, May 5 to 9. 

Mrs. Eva Waller, head of the home 
economics department at Glendale, has 
been appointed assistant state supervi- 
sor of home economics. 


CALIFORNIA 


California Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Mrs, Gail Paulson, state president, 
and Florence’ Ritchie, secretary- 
treasurer, presided at the annual state 
council meeting in Sacramento on April 
18 and 19. Amy Greenlaw, Mrs. Ethel 
Shattuck, and their assistants proved 
gracious and capable hostesses to the 
sixteen delegates representing all parts 
of California. 

The officers for 1930-1931 are: presi- 
dent, Maud E. Hayes, Long Beach; sec- 
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retary-treasurer, Florence E. Martin, 922 
South Windsor Boulevard, Los Angeles. 

The program of work for the coming 
year includes: an intensive study of home 
economics curricula for junior colleges; 
cooperation with nurses’ organizations in 
working out courses of training for stu- 
dent nurses; a state publicity program 
with the preparation and distribution of 
information to school administrators con- 
cerning the value, place, and function of 
home economics in the school and com- 
munity of today; promotion of legisla- 
tion to promote the best interests of home 
and family life; extension of student club 
activities; and cooperation with the na- 
tional program of work. 

Bay Section. In February the general 
meeting and that of the household art 
section were held jointly at the Spinning 
Wheel Tea Room, owned and operated 
by Mrs. Axel Gravander. This is the 
center of the Swedish arts in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Dr. Dozier of Mills College was elected 
president of the Section for the coming 
year. 

Dr. Agnes Fay Morgan recently ad- 
dressed the section on recent contribu- 
tions to nutrition as related to tooth and 
bone growth. 

Central Section. Dr. J. William Har- 
ris of the College of the Pacific spoke at 
the February meeting of the section at 
Visalia on “Home in the Life of the 
Child.” 

Gladys Prunty of Tulare officially 
represented the section at the State 
Council Meeting at Sacramento. 

San Diego Section. Mrs. Bessie Wen- 
rich, section president, represented San 
Diego at the state council meeting in 
April. 

Nancy French, a former San Diego 
teacher, is teaching in the junior high 
school at Brawley. 
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The San Diego Union, prominent daily 
paper, recently published an interesting 
article on the organization, aims, and ob- 
jectives of the Home Economics Associa- 
tion and its effort to better home con- 
ditions. 

Southern Section. In February the 
section was delighted to welcome asa 
speaker Dr. Paul Popenoe, secretary of 
the Human Betterment Foundation, who 
discussed ‘‘Education for Family Life.” 

The March meeting took the form of a 
bridge luncheon at the Vista del Arrayo 
Hotel in Pasadena. Arrangements were 
in charge of Ruth Parker of Hollywood. 

The home economics department of 
the University of California at Los An- 
geles, which recently moved into its per- 
manent quarters in the Education Build- 
ing at Westwood Campus, entertained 
the section at its April meeting. 

During the two months that Grace 
Gillet spent in Los Angeles, following a 
trip around the world, the section had an 
opportunity to see the unusual textiles 
she accumulated while traveling. 

Fresno State Teachers College. Clara 
Burdick is on leave of absence to study 
at Stout Institute. Edith W. Patterson 
of San Jose is replacing her. 

Santa Barbara State Teachers College. 
On March 15, Ebbets Hall, the beauti- 
ful new home economics building, was 
formally dedicated. It is named in 
honor of Charlotte Ebbets who was di- 
rector of home economics when the build- 
ing was being planned and constructed. 

State Teachers College, San Jose. 
Gladys Nevenzel will be on leave this 
semester to continue work toward her 
M.A. degree at the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

University of California, Berkeley. 
Mrs. Pearl Crawford, director of the 
nursery school, is on leave of absence for 
study at Columbia. 

In January Hildegarde Kneeland of 
the United States Bureau of Home Eco- 
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nomics spoke at the University, describ- 
ing a study of the economic status of the 
housewife. 

Ruth Okey presented a paper entitled 
““Method for the Determination of Cho- 
lesterol and the Effect of the Method of 
Saponification on Separation of Choles- 
terol from Mixtures of Unsaponifiable 
Matter” at the March meeting of the 
American Society of Biological Chemists 
in Chicago. 

Olive Settles of Ames, Iowa, is replac- 
ing Mary F. Patterson, who is on sab- 
batical leave. 

Dr. Helen Thompson of the Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles, and Flor- 
ence King of Iowa State College will be 
on the summer session staff at Berkeley. 

Dr. Sybil Woodruff will preside this 
summer at the triennial convention of 
Iota Sigma Pi, honor chemical society 
for women. 

Extension Division. Hilda Faust, nu- 
trition specialist, is spending a lengthy 
vacation in Europe. 

Oakland. While Ilma Badgley is at 
the University of Chicago, Mrs. Catha- 
rine Stacy Tubby is taking her place at 
University High School. 

San Diego. San Diego schools are 
proud of the fact that Mary Blanche 
Jones, an eighth grade student in Miss 
Stiles’ sewing class, won the third prize 
in the Butterick National School Dress- 
making contest. 

San Francisco. Louise Bartlett went 
to Europe in March to attend the Paris 
Convention of the American Women 


Overseas League. 
CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The spring meeting of the As- 
sociation was held at the Chapman Tech- 
nical High School, New London, on May 
24. Two subjects of genuine interest to 
the group were discussed: “Canning Re- 
search” by Ruth Atwater of the National 
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Canners Association, and ‘‘Educational 
Significance of Family Social Relation- 
ships”’ by Dr. J. L. Hypes, Connecticut 
State Agricultural College. Members of 
the home economics department of the 
Connecticut College were hostesses at 
tea in the afternoon. 

Student Clubs. Eleven clubs sent 
delegates to the second annual student 
club meeting held at Storrs on May 17. 
The Vesta Club of the Hartford Public 
High School and the Hearthstone Club 
from the Weaver High School, Hart- 
ford, sent especially large delegations. 

The interesting and well-balanced pro- 
gram included greetings from state repre- 
sentatives, discussion of plans for the 
coming year, after dinner talks on perti- 
nent subjects, a tour of the campus, a 
visit to home economics exhibits, and 
supper in the Grove, followed by an 
evening of entertainment. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


District of Columbia Home Economics 
Association. A social meeting of the 
clothing section was held on May 5 at 
Gallaudet College. 

At the meeting of the homemakers 
section on the afternoon of May 13 at the 
home of Mrs. O. M. Johnson, Takoma 
Park, Maryland, Mrs. Stuart Northrop 
of the Sterling Silversmiths’ Guild of 
America talked on sterling silverware in 
the modern home. Mrs. Johnson and 
Mrs. Dillon were hostesses. 


FLORIDA 


Florida Home Economics Association. 
The annual meeting held at Pensacola on 
November 29 to 30, opened with a 
luncheon. Speakers on the Friday af- 
ternoon program included Mary E. 
Keown, who reported on the annual 
meeting of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association; Laura Veach Clark, 
associate professor of home economics 
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education at Florida State College for 
Women, who discussed ““Newer Methods 
in Teaching Home Economics”’; and Mrs, 
Chase Going Woodhouse, director of the 
Institute of Women’s Professional Rela- 
tions, North Carolina College for 
Women, whose topic was “The Rdle of 
Home Economics in Business and Our 
Colleges.” Lucy Belle Settle presided 
at the Saturday morning session, when 
“Objectives in a Vocational Home Eco- 
nomics Program” and “Home Economics 
Education for the Homemaker” were 
discussed respectively by Edith Thomas 
of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education and Flavia Gleason, state 
home demonstration agent. A business 
meeting concluded the program. 

The textbook committee reviewed a 
considerable number of books, from 
which it selected a list of eight for sub- 
mission to all home economics teachers in 
the state. As a result of their recom- 
mendations, the committee has adopted 
the following: ‘Everyday Foods’ by 
Harris and Lacey, “Clothing for Women” 
by Baldt, “A Girl’s Problems in Home 
Economics” by Trilling and Williams, 
and “Care and Training of Children” by 
Goodspeed and Johnson. 

District home economics association 
meetings were held during the fall and 
winter as follows: at Tallahassee with 
Laura Veach Clark as speaker on ‘Trends 
in Home Economics”; at Gainesville 
with the same speaker and subject, and 
Luella Rouse of Palatka and Helen 
Treadwell of Cross City as discussion 
leaders; at St. Petersburg, where Mary 
A. Stennis spoke on “‘The Application of 
Nutrition in Home Demonstration Work 
in Florida,” Margaret R. Sandels on 
“Publicity for the State Home Economics 
Association,” and Henrietta Sivyer on 
“The Place of a Stylist in Home Eco- 
nomics”; at Eustis with Margaret R. 
Sandels, Henrietta Sivyer, and Mary A. 
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Stennis as speakers; at New Smyrna, 
where Boletha Frojen discussed ‘“The De- 
velopment of the Association and the 
Growth of Student Clubs,” Mary E. 
Keown, “The Work of the Textile Stand- 
ardization Committee of the American 
Home Economics Association,” and Leila 
Venable, ““The Present Trends in Home 
Economics’; at Ft. Lauderdale, with 
Mary E. Keown and Laura Veach Clark 
as speakers; at West Palm Beach, where 
a representative from Cheney Brothers 
addressed the group; in the Ridge sec- 
tion where Boletha Frojen, state presi- 
dent, presented “A Survey of the De- 
velopments of our Home Economics 
Association and Home Economics in 
Florida”; at Crestview with Boletha Fro- 
jen as speaker on “Home Economics in 
Florida’’; and at Jacksonville, where rep- 
resentatives from Duval, Baker, and 
Nassau Counties attended. 

Spring meetings of the district asso- 
ciations were held at New Smyrna on 
March 15, when Anna Tracy spoke on 
the “Public Service of Food’’; at Miami 
on April 5 with Henrietta Sivyer as 
speaker; at Eustis on April 12 with Laura 
Veach Clark as speaker; at Tallahassee 
on April 12 with Mary A. Stennis as 
speaker; and at Plant City on April 26 
with Laura Veach Clark as speaker. 

Florida State College for Women. 
Marie Benedict of the University of 
Minnesota has been appointed appren- 
tice dietitian at the College. 

Extension Service. Two district 
meetings of county and home demon- 
stration agents were held during the early 
part of March for the purpose of better 
acquainting the agents with work of the 
Federal Farm Board. 

The number of Florida 4-H club girls 
entering college during the past four 
years has increased from 59 in 1925 to 
108 in 1929. Those in attendance at 
Florida State College for Women are 
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organized into a college 4-H Club. New 
members were recently initiated with 
an impressive ceremony written by one 
of the College 4-H Club seniors. 
Florence Smock, 4-H club girl, Lake 
County, Florida, scored highest in the 
National Girls 4-H Health Contest held 
in Chicago during the recent National 
4-H Club Congress for Boys and Girls. 


GEORGIA 


Georgia Home Economics Association. 
The Association held its eleventh annual 
meeting in Macon from April 18 to 19. 
The general theme “Looking Forward in 
the Field of Home Economics” was de- 
veloped throughout the program. Well- 
known speakers included: Dr. W. J. 
Cooper, United States Commissioner of 
Education, who spoke on “The Family 
Entrepreneur”; Hildegarde Kneeland, 
United States Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, on “The Economic Value of the 
Housewife’s Services” ; and Daisy Kugel, 
director of home economics, Spellman 
College. 

The meeting of the homemakers group 
was well attended. ‘Aims of the Home- 
makers Group” and “Homemaking Prob- 
lems and Attempts to Solve Problems 
through Parent Study” were discussed. 

Georgia State Collegefor Women. As 
part of the reorganization of the home 
economics department, vocational work 
is being introduced and closer relation- 
ship is being established between the 
departments of foods and clothing. 

Clara Whorley Hasslock, who has been 
studying this year at George Peabody 
College and Columbia University, will 
return to the College in September as 
chairman of the department of home 
economics. 

Gussie Hill Tabb also will return as a 
member of the home economics faculty 
after a year’s study at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
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The college tea room, which is under 
the direction of the home economics de- 
partment, is meeting a decided social 
need on the campus. From three to 
five hundred students are served each 
afternoon. 

The student Home Economics Club 
has elected officers for another year and 
will be ready for functioning soon after 
the opening of college in September. A 
number of the club members attended the 
annual meeting of the Georgia Home 
Economics Association. 

Fulton County and Atlanta High 
Schools. Mary Johnson, Russell High 
School, Fulton County System, won the 
State Home Economics Contest, which 
was on foods and nutrition. 

The excellent work of the committee 
to encourage greater use of cotton has 
been continued from last year in the 
Atlanta and Fulton County schools. 
Several interesting talks and demonstra- 
tions were given in the spring by repre- 
sentatives of commercial firms and the 
Cotton Textile Institute. After a series 
of these lectures and exhibits many of 
the classes chose as a project the use of 
cotton in the newer textiles, and some 
very worth while papers and illustrated 
booklets on the subject were prepared. 

Atlanta Public Schools. This spring 
teachers of home economics in the junior 
and senior high schools have written 
weekly articles for one of the local news- 
papers on such subjects as family re- 
lationships, home equipment for reducing 
labor and promoting leisure, and foods 
and nutrition. The aim has been to give 
to the public a better idea of what the 
pupils are studying in their home eco- 
nomics classes and to give information 
which would be useful and interesting to 
the homemaker. 

During National Sewing Week a local 
department store sponsored a clothing 
contest open to schools in Atlanta and 
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the suburban towns. Commercial High 
School won first prize for the general 
school exhibit. The first prizes for indi- 
vidual exhibits were won by Brown Jun- 
ior High School and Washington Semi- 
nary, a private school. 

During National Better Homes Week 
the students in the home economics de- 
partment of the Girls High School pre- 
sented a “Better Homes” program tothe 
parent-teacher association of the school. 
It included demonstrations, a dialogue, 
and brief talks which show the contribu- 
tions of each home economics course to 
the ‘Better Homes” goal. 

The uniform home economics tests 
of the objective type given recently in 
the seventh, eighth, and tenth grades 
throughout the city have proved helpful 
to teachers in checking the progress of 
their students. 

Student Clubs. The theme for the 
Georgia Student Clubs this year has 
been “Home Economics Yesterday, To- 
day, and Tomorrow.” 

During the past year the clubs have 
had the following aims: to widen and 
deepen interests of members in the field 
of home economics, to animate and en- 
rich classroom work, to promote all- 
round development of members, to fur- 
ther acquaintance between teacher and 
members, to strengthen the bonds be- 
tween the home economics department, 
the school, and the community. 

Thirty-four affiliated clubs were repre- 
sented by 54 delegates at the meeting of 
the Georgia Home Economics Associa- 
tion in Macon. 

Fulton County Home Economics 
Clubs. Each year girls entertain their 
mothers at the May meeting, when the 
aims of the high school home economics 
departments are interpreted by songs, 
reviews, and exhibits. 

Emma Smedley was a club guest dur- 
ing the month. 
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University of Hawaii. Through the 
courtesy of the Honolulu Advertisers’ 
radio broadcasting station, the extension 
division of the University broadcasts a 
program once every two weeks. Home 
economics has been given a place on this 
program and on April 17, Mrs. Lillian 
Larson Smith of the household art de- 
partment spoke on “Your New Spring 
Ensemble”’ and Katherine Bazore of the 
household science department discussed 
“The Correct Cooking of Vegetables.” 
Professor Carey D. Miller, dean of the 
household science department, is sched- 
uled for a talk in the near future. 

Professor Bazore and her class are 
cooperating with the poultry department 
and extension division in a comparative 
study of weight, proportion of edible por- 
tions, flavor, quality, and tenderness in 
fowls of various breeds. Professor Ba- 
zore is also comparing methods of pre- 
serving eggs with the view to determin- 
ing the best for the Hawaiian climate. 
Average temperature and humidity will 
be taken into account, and the experi- 
ment is to be continued for nine months. 
Since eggs reach a very high price here 
during the winter months, the experi- 
ment has obvious practical value. 

Public Schools. For the past two 
months, Dr. Guy F. Millberry, dean of 
dentistry at the University of California, 
has been in Hawaii making a dental sur- 
vey of the children in the public schools 
and health clinics. The survey has been 
under the direction of the Department of 
Public Instruction but has been financed 
by the Strong Foundation Fund, a local 
endowment for the promotion of health 
work among the children of Hawaii. Dr. 
Millberry will return to Honolulu in 
October to give results of the survey and 
recommendations for future school den- 
tal work. 
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ILLINOIS 


University of Illinois. Rossleene Ar- 
nold Hetler, Harriet Barto, Stella Mun- 
ger, Clara Meyer, Margaret Plant, Louise 
Pickens, Dorothy Hussemann, Rachel 
Davis, and Catharine MacLaren at- 
tended the annual meeting of the Federa- 
tion of American Societies for Experi- 
mental Biology in Chicago the last of 
March. Ruth Wardall, who is on leave 
of absence from the University this year, 
and Isabel Bevier also attended the meet- 
ings. Miss Wardall was at the home eco- 
nomics department at the University the 
first of April and was entertained at 
dinner by members of the department. 

Dr. Hetler, who has been acting head 
of the department and associate profes- 
sor of nutrition during the past year, 
has resigned and next year will be in the 
research division of the department of 
ophthalmia at the University of Washing- 
ton Medical School in St. Louis. 

This spring Anna Belle Robinson took 
her class in education methods to visit 
schools at Loda, Rantoul, Paxton, and 
St. Joseph. 

The home economics staff entertained 
the seniors in the department at a break- 
fast on May 30. About one hundred 
were in attendance. 

Fifteen students in the advanced 
course in institutional management spent 
four interesting days in Chicago, visiting 
various types of hospitals, dormitories, 
tea rooms, hotels, and cafeterias as well 
as wholesale houses and markets. They 
made a study of floor plans, organiza- 
tion, and menus in the various plants. 

The institutional management depart- 
ment and Y. M. C. A. cafeteria are co- 
operating in a project intended to develop 
standards of apprenticeship training for 
college graduates. It is hoped from this 
experiment that ideals, standards, and 
methods may be worked out which can 
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be used by other restaurants in giving the 
college graduate the right kind of com- 
mercial experience. 

Rachel Davis, who this year has been 
assistant in foods and nutrition and who 
received the master’s degree in June,will 
be in the laboratory of the Certo Cor- 
poration next year. 

Dorothy Hussemann has resigned as 
research assistant and will be instructor in 
nutrition in the home economics depart- 
ment at the University of Wisconsin next 
year. 

Western Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, Macomb. The first invitational 
inter-high school home economics meet 
was held at the College on May 3. In- 
vitations were sent to sixteen schools, 
thirteen of which responded with ninety- 
two entries. 

Four types of contests were conducted: 
food selection and preparation, clothing 
outfit, feature activities, and health. 

Every contestant had to enter two 
contests, one of which was the health 
contest. The feature activities con- 
sisted of a judgment contest in food and 
clothing, a posture contest, and the home 
project contest. Medals were awarded 
for the three best entries in each contest. 
A trophy vase, awarded to the school 
whose representatives won the highest 
total score in all entries, was won by the 
Chauncey Higbee High School of Pitts- 
field, which will have possession of it 
until the next meet. 

Extension Service. Several counties 
have availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to have an assistant home adviser 
for four months to carry on girls’ 4-H 
club work. 

Peoria and Stark Counties have an 
organization committee planning for the 
formation of a home bureau. 

Alice McKinney, a graduate of Iowa 
State College, has accepted the position 
of county home adviser in Hancock 
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County to succeed Mable Gerling who 
was married in February. 

Mrs. Katherine Burns, state leader of 
home economics extension, attended an 
adult education conference in Chicago 
in May. 

The annual 4-H Club Tour with about 
two thousand in attendance was held 
June 4 to 6 at the University of Illinois. 
The programs included informational 
talks and demonstrations, tours of the 
campus, and a banquet. The recrea- 
tional facilities of the University were 
placed at the disposal of the visitors 
during their stay. 

Vocational Home Economics. Teacher 
trainers in home economics from the 
University of Illinois, Western Illinois 
State Teachers College, and Illinois State 
Normal University met with the state 
supervisor and assistant state supervisor 
of home economics at Springfield on 
April 26 to discuss current problems in 
vocational home economics and to set 
up criteria for the amount of extra- 
curricular activities that should be ex- 
pected of high school home economics 
instructors. 

Illinois State Teachers Association. 
The home economics section of the Cen- 
tral Division met at Peoria on March 21. 
Beulah Coon of the University of Chicago 
spoke on “‘Meeting Modern Needs in Our 
Home Economics Courses,’’ and Adah 
Hess of the State Department of Edu- 
cation discussed ‘‘Making Contacts.” 
A round table on “Present Practices in 
Home Economics” was conducted by the 
following high school teachers: Mrs. Rich- 
ard Humphreys of Lincoln, Mildred 
Stokes of El Paso, and Wilhelmina Migge 
of Lexington. 

The home economics section of the 
southwestern division met at East St. 
Louis, April 4. Sophia Reed of the 
State Department of Education spoke 
on “Posture,” and Margaret King of 
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St. Louis, Missouri, discussed ‘“The Ap- 
plication of Home Economics Training in 
a Department Store.” 


INDIANA 


Indiana Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Lora Lewis, Association presi- 
dent, will spend part of the summer in 
Europe. 

Mrs. Florence Busse Smith, editor of 
the Association news-letter, will have 
charge of the home management house 
and teach two courses in foods for the 
first summer session at the University of 
Tennessee. 

Student Clubs. There are 26 student 
clubs affiliated with the Indiana Home 
Economics Association. The booklet 
“Suggestions for Student Clubs” is be- 
ing enlarged. 

Indiana State Teachers College. 
Louise Gillum will do graduate work in 
nutrition during the summer session at 
the University of California, Berkeley. 

Helen Fisk, a graduate of Iowa State 
College, was added to the faculty for the 
mid-spring term. 

Indiana University. Professor Geor- 
gia Finley has been granted leave of 
absence for the year 1930-1931. She is 
sailing for Europe in August and plans 
to study nursery schools in different 
countries. Her position will be filled 
next year by Mrs. Vida Wentz of Chi- 


cago. 

Professor Edith C. Williams will be a 
member of the party that Professor B. R. 
Andrews is taking abroad this summer 
for the study of homemaking in Eng'and, 
France, and Belgium. She will later 
join a Temple tour, visiting Italy, Swit- 
zerland, and Germany. Mrs. Ethel 
Sapp Tudor of Baldwin Wallace College 
will have charge of the practice house 
during her absence. 

The class in chemistry of textiles has 
been cooperating with the L. S. Ayres 
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Company of Indianapolis in testing ma- 
terials. The students of the class were 
the store’s guests for a day. 

An exhibit of the dolls dressed in his- 
toric costume by seniors in the textile 
and clothing department was loaned to 
the French department of Shortridge 
High School, Indianapolis. 

Purdue University. The school of 
home economics cooperated with the 
Indiana Parent-Teacher Association in 
conducting a parents’ institute from 
May 1 to 3. In addition to addresses 
by members of the staff of Purdue Uni- 
versity and officers of the Parent-Teacher 
Association, there were others by Dr. 
Ada E. Sweitzer of the State Board of 
Health and Dr. Agnes Tilson of the Mer- 
rill-Palmer School. 

Early in April Marian Willoughby and 
Olena McCain, instructors in clothing 
and textiles, accompanied 60 junior mem- 
bers of advanced courses in designing and 
dressmaking to Chicago on their annual 
inspection trip. Among the places visited 
were Marshall Field’s, the Art Institute, 
the Field Museum, the Peacock Jewelry 
Shop, and the University of Chicago. 

Mrs. Edith Palmer Lee is teaching in 
the department of home economics of 
the University of Wisconsin during the 
summer term. 

Laura M. Flynn will attend summer 
school at Iowa State College to continue 
her studies toward a doctor’s degree. 

4-H Clubs. The annual State round- 
up for 4-H club boys and girls was held 
at the University May 6 to 10. Dele- 
gates are named in their respective coun- 
ties on the basis of 4-H club achievement, 
which takes into consideration the num- 
ber of years of membership, number of 
club projects completed, and organiza- 
tion and exhibition records. Each county 
is also invited to send one team in each 
kind of contest. Of the 876 girls regis- 
tered, over 600 attended the girls’ ban- 
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quet on Friday night. The contests for 
girls at this meeting included those for 
demonstration teams; for judging teams 
in canning, baking, and clothing; a dress 
revue; and a health contest. There were 
24 girls in the health contest, 32 teams 
in the demonstration team contests, and 
from 14 to 29 teams in each of the judg- 
ing team contests. Conferences for club 
leaders were held during the round-up. 


IOWA 


Iowa State College. Graduate stu- 
dents in the technic of supervision are 
devoting a third of their time to the su- 
pervision of student teachers in the Ames 
schools, working under the direction of 
the home economics education staff. 

Pearl P. Swanson, who is finishing her 
work for a doctor’s degree at Yale, has 
been appointed associate professor of 
foods and nutrition. 

A class in foods and nutrition for men 
held during the spring quarter was com- 
posed of foresters, house stewards, and 
others from various college departments. 
In addition to the fundamentals of meal 
planning, some work was given in meal 
preparation, both in the laboratory and 
out of doors. 

A valuable addition to the art collec- 
tion of the division has been made by 
Delta Phi Delta, honorary art fraternity, 
which has presented an original oil paint- 
ing entitled “Zinnias’” by Mildred W. 
Pelzer, an Iowa artist. 

Clara Barton Hall is completing its 
second year as a cooperative house for 
women students. Eight working com- 
mittees of eight girls each are receiving 
practical experience in home manage- 
ment and care; and, because of large 
quantity buying and absence of labor 
cost, they are able to provide attractive 
and adequate meals at $2.50 per person 
per week. Ella Gribskov, graduate stu- 
dent in institutional administration, is 
director and chaperon of the hall. 
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A series of group meetings has been 
held this spring to assist sophomore home 
economics students in choosing their ma- 
jor sequence, required from the beginning 
of the junior year. Faculty members in 
the various departments have explained 
the opportunities, necessary qualifica- 
tions, working conditions, and compensa- 
tion in the various fields open to trained 
home economists. 

A high school girls’ judging contest was 
initiated this spring by the home eco- 
nomics education department. Eleven 
high schools, represented by two girls 
each, participated. The contests in- 
cluded selection and service of foods; 
judging fabrics and complete costumes; 
problems in time management; practical 
judgment problems involving line, color, 
and design; and problems in child de- 
velopment. The contest was planned 
and directed by senior and graduate stu- 
dents majoring in home economics educa- 
tion. 

State Conference on Child Develop- 
ment and Parent Education. The fourth 
annual conference under the auspices of 
the Iowa State Council for Child Study 
and Parent Education, with Iowa State 
Teachers College, Iowa State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, the State 
University of Iowa, and the Iowa Child 
Welfare Research Station cooperating, 
was held at Iowa City, June 17, 18, and 19. 
The division of child study and parent 
education of the University and the re- 
search station was directly responsible 
for the arrangements. Speakers included 
Dr. Walter A. Jessup, Mrs. Sidonie M. 
Gruenberg, Dr. Esther L. Richards, Dr. 
M. Willard Lampe, Dr. Martha Van 
Rensselaer, and Dr. C. M. Hincks. 


KANSAS 


Kansas State Agricultural College. 
Omicron Nu held initiation services at 
the home of Mrs. Linnea Dennet in April 
for Ruth McCammon, Evelyn Lindsey, 
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Mrs. Luella Vanderpool, Isoza Dutton, 
Anita Holland, Mrs. Virginia Hoagland, 
Faye Harris, Neva Burt, Grace Brill, 
Marguerite Chafflin, Miriam Eads, Ruth 
Graham, Mabel Roepke. At the time 
of the pledge service, the chapter had a 
picnic. 

Ida Anderson, Winifred Edwards, and 
Gladys Boehm, graduate assistants in 
clothing and textiles, child welfare, and 
foods and nutrition, respectively, judged 
the clothing and food display for the Pot- 
towatomie County Vocational Home 
School Meet at St. Marys on May 3. 

Lilian Baker, professor of clothing and 
textiles, gave a week’s course on the 
unit-problem method of presenting work 
at the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Stillwater, Oklahoma, in June. 

Ina F. Cowles, associate professor in 
clothing and textiles, will be on leave of 
absence next year. 

Dr. Minna Denton will teach experi- 
mental cookery during the first three 
weeks of summer school. 

Julia Southard, graduate assistant in 
clothing and textiles, has received a schol- 
arship from the local branch of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women. 

L. Maye Hoover, who received the 
master’s degree in June, is to be in charge 
of institutional economics at the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington. 

Thelma McClure, °30, has been 
granted a fellowship at the Merrill-Pal- 
mer School for 1930-1931. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pitts- 
burg. The annual tri-state scholarship 
contest for high school students was held 
at the college on April 12. The two 
home economics contests were for a 
school or afternoon dress and an objec- 
tive test in clothing and for a nutrition 
problem carried on by the girl in her 
home and an objective test in foods. 
Three prizes were given in each contest: 
a scholarship equivalent to a year’s tui- 
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tion, a fountain pen, and a pencil. The 
contest closed with a fashion show which 
was planned and carried out largely by 
a student committee and which gave 
teachers an opportunity to compare the 
outward result of their work with that of 
others. 

Florence Fallgatter of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education visited 
the College in April. 

Miss Marshall has been granted leave 
of absence for 1930-1931, and will de- 
vote the time to study. Her place will 
be filled by Willie Bomar. 

Beatrice Olson has resigned as assistant 
professor of nutrition and will return to 
the University of Minnesota to continue 
study for her Ph.D. degree. Eleanor 
Whittinghill, formerly of De Pauw Uni- 
versity, will take her place. 

Mamie Engel, related art teacher, re- 
signed on June first and is to be married 
in the near future. Helen Hass is suc- 
ceeding her. 

Extension Service. Better Homes 
Week and Child Welfare Week were com- 
bined in a joint program called “Better 
Homes Week Program,” which included 
features dealing with the child in the 
home. In 30 counties the home demon- 
stration agents conducted tours of rural 
homes in which good points of planning 
and furnishing homes were studied, in- 
cluding those particularly suitable for 
children. At noon the program dealt 
with the child in the home. Small town 
merchants cooperated by having window 
displays of suitable clothing and play- 
things for children. 

Because lack of refrigeration in country 
homes often makes it difficult to main- 
tain an adequate supply of milk in sum- 
mer, the food and nutrition specialist and 
the household management specialist co- 
operated in April to hold a training school 
in refrigeration at Wichita. Emphasis 
was placed on the nutritional aspects of 
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refrigeration as well as on types of re- 
frigerators suitable for use on the farm. 

Vocational Conference. Hazel Thomp- 
son, state supervisor of home economics, 
held the annual state vocational confer- 
ence June 23 and 24 in Denver, just 
preceding the meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association. 


KENTUCKY 


Kentucky Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The Association met in Louisville 
in connection with the Kentucky Edu- 
cational Association, April 16 to 19. A 
luncheon meeting with all vocational 
teachers of the state was held on Thurs- 
day. On Friday a luncheon was given 
for the home economics group at the 
Brown Hotel, and the regular session of 
the Association was held at the City 
Library. Gertrude Wade, University of 
Kentucky, discussed “Standards in Rela- 
tion to Clothing,” and the girls’ cloth- 
ing exhibit served as an illustration of her 
points. Eloise Davison of the National 
Electric Light Association spoke on 
“Twentieth Century Homemaking’’; and 
Elizabeth Dyer, University of Cincinnati, 
on “Social and Family Relationships.” 
Ethel L. Parker was elected president 
for the year 1930-1931. The Associa- 
tion voted unanimously to invite the 
American Home Economics Association 
to Louisville in 1932. 

Student Clubs. A student club sec- 
tion of the Association was organized 
at the April meeting. About eighty 
students, representing college and high 
school clubs, were in attendance. Re- 
ports were given by each club; Mary 
Margaret Wickersham of Louisville, 
national student club chairman, told of 
the Boston meeting; and Louise Landis, 
University of Tennessee, conducted a dis- 
cussion of student club problems. The 
home economics club of Hardinsburg 
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High School demonstrated its installa- 
tion service. 

Berea College. Eunice True, head of 
the home economics department, is in 
Europe for the spring and summer. 

The “Preschool Home Laboratory,” an 
outgrowth of the “Play School,” is an 
interesting development of the past year. 
It is directed by the home economics 
department but serves as a laboratory 
and observation center for many depart- 
ments of the College, such as nutrition, 
physical education, education, art, and 
music, as well as for students of child 
care and development. 

Morehead Teachers College. Cor- 
inth Taylor has succeeded Carolyn Tur- 
ner as head of the home economics de- 
partment. Miss Turner resigned to do 
graduate work at Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University. 

University of Kentucky. The depart- 
ment of home economics education has a 
new member, Ronella Spickard, former 
state supervisor of home economics. She 
and Miss Parker, who has heretofore 
been resident teacher trainer, are to di- 
vide the work of field service and resident 
teaching, alternating each year. 

Ata Lee, formerly teacher trainer at 
Georgetown, has been elected state su- 
pervisor of home economics to succeed 
Miss Spickard. Mrs. C. F. Englehardt 
has been in charge of student teaching at 
Georgetown. 

A graduate program is being developed 
at the University which makes it possible 
for students to take a master’s degree in 
home economics education. 

Two members have been added to the 
home economics staff this year: Blanche 
Tansil and Ruth Boyden. Miss Boyden 
gives her entire time to research. 

Western Kentucky Teachers College. 
Dorothy Thompson and Meddie Bice 
have been on the home economics faculty 
since September, Miss Thompson as 
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head of the related art department and 
Miss Bice in charge of the home manage- 
ment house and as teacher of foods and 
child care. 

Susie Pate, teacher trainer in home 
economics, has been on leave of absence 
since February for graduate study at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and Clara Attebery of Illinois has been 
her substitute. 

The Iva Scott Club, college home eco- 
nomics club, has completed a most suc- 
cessful year, with an active membership 
of about fifty home economics majors. 
“Art in the Home” was the theme of the 
year’s program. From the proceeds of a 
Christmas bazaar, the club bought new 
dining room furniture for the home man- 
agement house and sent a delegate to 
the Denver meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association. Sally 
Van Winkle of Louisville, a senior, was 
president. 

State Home Economics Conferences. 
Each year, soon after the beginning of 
school, Kentucky home economics teach- 
ers attend one of the six district confer- 
ences arranged throughout the state with 
identical programs. This year G. Ivan 
Barnes, state director of vocational edu- 
cation, spoke on “Making Home Eco- 
nomics More Vocational”; Mary Lee 
Taylor, on “Interpreting the New Course 
of Study”; and Ethel L. Parker, on “A 
Home Project Program” and “Measur- 
ing the Results of Our Teaching.” Ata 
Lee, the new state supervisor of home 
economics, told of the policies of the 
State in regard to home economics. 

A conference of the home economics 
teacher trainers of Kentucky was held at 
the University of Kentucky on January 
31 and February 1. Florence Fallgatter 
of the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation conducted the meetings, and 
teacher trainers from Western Kentucky 
Teachers College, Eastern Kentucky 
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Teachers College, Morehead Teachers 
College, Berea College, University of 
Louisville, and University of Kentucky 
were present. 


LOUISIANA 


Louisiana Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The Association has raised suffi- 
cient funds to assist two seniors to com- 
plete their college work in home eco- 
nomics this year. 

The junior club organizations, with 
Mrs. Hazel Grimm Coxe as state chair- 
man, have been so active this year that 
the Association has appropriated a small 
sum of money to help defray the expenses 
of club members who attend the national 
meeting in Denver. 

Louisiana State University. The de- 
partment of home economics, of which 
Helen Carter is head, took an active part 
in the annual Agricultural Fair, held the 
first week in May. This year the queen 
of the Fair, who is always chosen from 
the home economics majors, was from 
the senior class. A style review was 
part of the home economics exhibit. The 
girls were interested in the opportunities 
offered by the Fair for making money, 
both for college activities and toward the 
expenses of a representative at Denver. 

State Department of Education. The 
resignation of Mrs. Hazel Grimm Coxe as 
assistant state supervisor of home eco- 
nomics became effective on January 1. 
Her successor is Lela Tomlinson, form- 
erly in charge of the high school home 
economics department and student teach- 
ing for State Normal College, Natchi- 
toches. 

Clyde Mobley, Lela Tomlinson, and 
Helen Carter attended the Southern Re- 
gional Vocational Conference at Biloxi 
the first week in April. Marie White, 
of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education also attended the Conference 
and later visited Louisiana. 
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Extension Service. A nutrition pro- 
gram is a major project in eight parishes 
of Louisiana this year and is under the 
direction of Hazel Bratley, extension nu- 
tritionist. Planning meals for health, the 
place of vegetables in the planned meal, 
the place of milk in the planned meal, 
feeding the toddler, and the school lunch 
are the subjects selected by means of a 
questionnaire sent to each of the 36 home 
demonstration agents. The work is 
closely allied with the popular year-round 
garden and food preservation programs. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts Home Economics As- 
sociation. At the annual meeting in 
April, Svea Boson was reélected presi- 
dent of the Association. 

Connecticut Valley Home Economics 
Association. Clara McComb, general 
secretary of the Family Welfare Associa- 
tion, addressed the May meeting of the 
Association on “The Relation of Home 
Economics to Social Work.” 

Marion Tucker, president of the Asso- 
ciation and an instructor of home eco- 
nomics at Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, was seriously ill in April but is 
reported to have made satisfactory im- 
provement. 

Worcester County Home Economics 
Association. At the spring business 
meeting Jessica Scott, supervisor of home 
economics in the Worcester Public 
Schools, was appointed to represent the 
Worcester Association on the executive 
board of the Massachusetts Home Eco- 
nomics Association. 


MICHIGAN 


Michigan Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Student Clubs. A forty-page club 
bulletin, reporting a survey of student 
clubs in the state and the outstanding 
programs of the year made under the 
direction of Hazel Rooch, has been issued 
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by the Association. This report shows 
also 30 different types of service rendered 
this year by the clubs to their communi- 
ties. There are now 52 affiliated clubs. 
Their scholarship fund for Chinese stu- 
dents has reached $150. 

Battle Creek College. Alyne Danbury 
gave a talk on the health ideals of Battle 
Creek College to a group of home eco- 
nomics women and Agricultural College 
men at the University of Missouri on the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Farmers’ 
Fair. 

Doris Frances Lake, who has been head 
of the foods department and in charge 
of the practice house, has accepted a 
similar position at the State Normal 
School in Farmington, Maine. 

Members of the Ella Eaton Kellogg 
Club have been selling Japanese laces 
and linens sent by Chizu Takamari, a 
graduate of the Battle Creek School of 
Home Economics who teaches in the 
Hiroshima Girls’ School. The pro- 
ceeds from this sale will help to equip a 
new home economics laboratory in her 
department. 

Hillsdale College. The Board of 
Women Commissioners of Hillsdale Col- 
lege presented complete nursery school 
equipment to the College last fall. Four- 
teen children were enrolled in the School, 
and Ethel Caroline Scott, a Vassar gradu- 
ate, was employed as director. This 
year the nursery school has been used as 
the laboratory for child feeding and child 
psychology courses. Next year the Col- 
lege will offer an elective major in nursery 
school management. 

The home economics department spon- 
sored a public exhibit of children’s cloth- 
ing sent out by the United States Bureau 
of Home Economics. About sixty per- 
sons examined the garments and heard 
the short talk by Mrs. Gladys Pearcy. 

The dietetics class cooperated with the 
Red Cross Nutrition Service in the third 
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annual nutrition luncheon, at which 88 
persons were served adult portions of a 
dinner suitable for preschool children. 
Mimeographed recipes, menus, and sug- 
gestions for child feeding were distrib- 
uted. Talks were given by Ann Nelson 
of the Red Cross Nutrition Service and 
by Mrs. Pearcy of the College. 

This year the Hillsdale College Home 
Economics Club presented a year’s sub- 
scription to the JourRNAL or Home Eco- 
NOMICS as a graduation gift to each senior 
major in home economics. 

Marygrove College. The nursery 
school project, established by Mary- 
grove College at Saint Dominic’s parish 
this semester, has attracted wide interest. 
At present the enrollment consists of 18 
children whose mothers are employed. 
Mrs. Zych, a graduate student in home 
economics who is working on a problem 
on physical growth of children, is using 
the nursery school for her laboratory. 
On Fridays and Saturdays home eco- 
nomics juniors and seniors assist in the 
care of the children. 

Visits to the Newton Meat Packing 
Plant and the Artic Ice Cream Company 
in April concluded a series of excursions 
which the Home Economics Club has 
made to industrial plants of Detroit. 

Michigan State College. The division 
of home economics is preparing a bulletin 
for high school girls which describes the 
work at the College and the opportuni- 
ties open to graduates. 

The second annual short course for 
hotel executives and their employees was 
held at the College from April 23 to 26. 
One hundred and fifty registrants came 
from Michigan and nearby states. Sev- 
eral home economists led discussions. 
Mrs. Mabel Ehlers of the College spoke 
on “Menu Making”; Beulah Blackmore 
of Cornell University, on “Textiles for 
Hotels”; Marie Casteen of the Hotels 
Statler on “Trends in Modern Cake and 
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Pastry Baking”; B. E. Netleton of the 
General Foods Corporation, on “Salads 
and Relishes’; and Mrs. Crete Dahl, on 
“Cleaning Methods.” 

Michigan State Normal College. The 
home economics department cooperated 
with the city in the observance of Better 
Homes Week. The Ellen Richards 
House, which has been redecorated, was 
open to the public; the art department 
had an exhibit of the work done in the 
home decoration class; an interesting 
food demonstration was given; and Mr. 
MacMillan of the Onondaga Pottery 
Company gave an illustrated lecture on 
“The Making of China.” The home 
management class visited and discussed 
the model home sponsored by the Wom- 
an’s Club of Ypsilanti. 

This spring the Home Economics Club 
gave a clever skit called “Ballade de 
Salade” at the College Comedy for the 
benefit of the campus Y. W. C. A. 

Talks have been given by members of 
the department to all freshman women 
students on “Tea Etiquette.” 

Western State Teachers College. Stu- 
dents in the home economics department 
assisted the Kalamazoo Child Welfare 
League in conducting a clinic for pre- 
school children. All children who are 
to enter kindergarten in the fall were 
examined by doctors and nurses; and 
exhibits of food, arranged in suitable 
meals for the child’s day, were prepared 
by the students for the mothers to 


The Household Arts Club at its April 
meeting enjoyed a talk by the city nu- 
tritionist, Miss Noll. The May meeting 
also provided a treat in the form of a 
talk and demonstration of Japanese dress 
and customs by Laura Shaw, a member 
of the faculty who recently spent a year 
in the Orient. 

Battle Creek. In May, Mary Barber 
of the Kellogg Company assisted with 


= 
inspect. 
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an airplane party sponsored by the Ford 
Motor Company and the Kellogg Com- 
pany. The guests were the women edi- 
tors of seven leading magazines. 

Fremont. Dr. Lillian B. Storms, 
formerly director of the home economics 
department of the American Bottlers 
of Carbonated Beverages, Washington, 
D. C., has been appointed director of the 
division of nutrition and education for 
the Gerber Products division of the Fre- 
mont Canning Company. 

Pontiac. The home economics de- 
partment of the Pontiac Public schools 
aided the Rotary and Zonta Clubs of 
Pontiac in establishing a day nursery for 
the children of working women of the 
city. The curtains and draperies for 
the house were made by the girls of the 
Eastern Junior High School and the Part- 
time School, and the kitchen equipment 
was planned and purchased by the home 
economics department. Home econom- 
ics classes have visited the school in con- 
nection with work in child care. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The officers elected for the year 
1930-31 at the annual meeting, April 17 
to 19, are: President, May Haddon, Bel- 
haven College; vice-president, Loyette 
Webb; secretary, Mary Ellen Weath- 
ersby, Canton; and treasurer, Dorothy 
Dickins. 

During the annual meeting the Mis- 
sissippi Art Association entertained the 
visiting members at tea at the Woman’s 
Club, where a special exhibit was dis- 
played. 

The Association’s scholarship fund now 
has $270.66 in building and loan stock, 
the major portion of which was raised by 
student clubs. The best record was 
made by the Belhaven College Club, 
Jackson. The goal is $500 additional for 


the year 1930-1931. 
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State Teachers College, Hattiesburg. 
The Home Economics Club, of which 
Augusta Bailey is president and Bertha 
Fritzsche sponsor, held its annual out- 
ing at Camp Dantzler, May 9 to 11. 
All members of the home economics 
faculty and the state supervisor were in 
the party. 

Vocational Home Economics. The 
annual meeting of the Mississippi Voca- 
tional Association was held in Jackson at 
the time of the state conference of voca- 
tional home economics teachers called 
by the state supervisor. Mary Wilson 
of Mississippi State College for Women 
was reélected vice-president. 

The thirteenth Southern regional con- 
ference for vocational education was held 
at the Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, March 
31 to April 5, with vocational home eco- 
nomics supervisors and teacher trainers 
from twelve states and the Federal Board 
representatives in attendance. Follow- 
ing this meeting Marie White, federal 
agent for vocational education, visited 
the State Teachers College and Alcorn 
College. 

Neshoba County will be the first in 
the state to employ a local supervisor 
of vocational home economics. Miriam 
Doggett of Carthage, who will have 
headquarters in Philadelphia, will act 
as part-time teacher and local supervisor 
in the vocational home economics de- 
partments of 7 schools of the county for 
the session 1930-1931. Miss Doggett 
will cooperate with C. F. Clark, the mas- 
ter agriculture teacher of the South, in 
the agriculture departments of these 
schools and in working out joint commun- 
ity programs. 

Southern Agricultural Workers. At 
the February meeting in Jackson the 
state supervisor of home economics, M. 
Esther Rogers, was elected secretary of 
the home economics section. The 1931 
meeting will be in Atlanta. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


The name of Henry CLAPP SHERMAN is one very familiar to home economists, who 
know him as Mitchell professor of chemistry at Columbia University; as investigator 
of the chemistry of foods, including the vitamins; and as author of both standard 
textbooks and important technical papers. 

Rospert EpwaArp Simon is a New York business man, well-known for his activities 
in civic and social welfare, including education. His contribution to the movement 
for better relations between home and school may be seen from the fact that he is 
one of the most active officers in the United Parents’ Association of the Greater New 
York Schools, that he received the medal presented in 1929 by the Parents’ Magazine 
for distinguished service in child welfare and parental education. 

Guapys J. WARD was, by an unfortunate mistake, included among ‘Our Contribu- 
tors” in the June JouRNAL. 

T. Swann Harprnc is a Maryland chemist, now editor of scientific publications in 
the United States Department of Agriculture. For several years he has been care- 
fully following the relations between the science and practice of medicine and the 
lay public and is author of articles, essays, and a forthcoming book on such subjects. 

STELLA Hotty STockING combines experience as kindergartner, school teacher, and 
mother of three boys with sympathetic cooperation in the work of her husband, Wil- 
liam R. Stocking, Jr. He is principal of the Southeastern High School, Detroit, where 
he established the first course in child training in a Detroit high school. 

M. Evmina Wuite was in extension work in the state of Washington before going 
to Hawaii in 1929 to become assistant director of home economics in the agricultural 
extension service of Hawaii. She is a graduate of Washington State College. 

LAFAYETTE B. MENDEL is well known to home economists as one of the leading 
teachers, investigators, and editors in the field of physiological chemistry; and not 
a few of them have been trained in his laboratories. He has been connected with 
Yale University for practically all of his scientific life, from undergraduate to pro- 
fessor. Some of his important research has been carried on in connection with the 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station at New Haven, as was the work here 
reported. His associate, HUBERT BRADFORD VICKERY, is a Canadian by birth, who 
came to Yale as fellow in 1920, took his doctor’s degree there, and has remained on the 
faculty; he is also research chemist of the Carnegie Institution at the Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Grace MacLeop, who has been on the faculty at Teachers College, Columbia 
University since 1919, becomes professor of nutrition there on July 1, 1930. Her 
undergraduate work was done at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and that 
for the master’s and doctor’s degrees, at Columbia University. Her research work 
has dealt with utilization of calcium, efficiency of proteins, and basal metabolism. 
Leta E. Boouer, whose earlier training was obtained at Ohio State University and 
the University of Iowa, was associated with Dr. MacLeod while she was working for 
the Ph.D. from Columbia University. She is now working with Dr. H. C. Sherman. 
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